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Recollections of the Minnetonka Conference 


Maup vAN Buren, Owatonna, Minn. 


Miss van Buren, famous in both library and literary circles, was 
Librarian of the Mankato Public Library at the time of the Conference. 
She was one of the delegation instrumental in securing the meeting for 
Minnesota. It is a privilege to publish her recollections of the meetings. 


Recollections of an event of forty-six years 
ago are naturally hazy. With the aid of 
Clara F. Baldwin’s excellent resumé of the 
American Library Association Conference in 
Library Notes and News much of it has 
become clearer. I do remember vividly the 
excitement of Minnesota librarians (those of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul particularly) over 
their part as hosts to our distinguished pro- 
fessionals, the joy of meeting old friends 
with whom we might talk shop to our 
hearts’ content, and the pride we felt in the 
splendid program which the Library Journal 
of July, 1908 pronounced “a thorough suc- 
cess in all respects.” 


The attendance ranked third in the his- 
tory of the Association and included many 
names of distinction, Who among us will 
ever forget the inspiring Arthur E. Bost- 
wick (then President of the Association), 
J. J. Wyer, Jr., Lutie E. Stearns with her 
ever-ready gift of seeing the funny side of 
things, the inimitable Dr. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, our own beloved Gratia A. Coun- 
tryman and Clara F. Baldwin? They and 
a host of other leaders in our field of en- 
deavor, together with ardent local commit- 
tees, made of this Conference a milestone in 
library development in the Middle West at 


least. 


The large attendance at Minnetonka — 
three-fourths from the Middle West—bore 
witness to the steady growth in library in- 
terests in this section during the late Nine- 
ties and the early years of this century. 


Although the Midwest was much in the 
majority, the national character of the 
meeting was evidenced by delegations from 
East, South, and West, from nearly every 
state in the Union. The Philippines and 
New Zealand were also represented. 


Tonka Bay Hotel was headquarters of 
the Conference. Accommodations there be- 
ing limited, many guests were housed at 
neighboring points. Free boat service was 
provided from all these points to headquar- 
ters. 





“A new and very useful feature of the 
Conference was the publication of the Daily 
Cumulative by the H. W. Wilson Co. This 
contained in convenient form for ready ref- 
erence all sorts of valuable information re- 
garding program, hotels, trolleys, and boats 
while the ‘Sporting Extra’ . . . occasioned 
much merriment.” 


“The Librarian as a Censor,” President 
Bostwick’s address, a timely subject for dis- 
cussion now as it was then, is worth read- 
ing and pondering by our present genera- 
tion of librarians. 


The second general session, taking the 
form of a book symposium, was a particu- 
larly happy one—“one of the most interest- 
ing the A.L.A. has ever had”—demonstrat- 
ing that the charge that librarians know only 
the outside of books was false. This was the 
beginning of the book symposium at future 
A.L.A. meetings and at lesser ones. 


“The future of library business” in which 
J. L. Gillis, State Librarian of California, 
advocated the centralization of library in- 
terests in the State Library and the develop- 
ment of county library systems, bore fruit so 
far as county extension is concerned, 


Forty-six years ago and for some years 
before and after was a period of heated dis- 
cussions on the subject of open shelves and 
book losses. Isabel Ely Lord presented her 
arguments on open shelves, taking the gen- 
erous view now generally adopted in public 
libraries. 


Section meetings—all of four!—were or- 
ganized at this Conference, affording those 
interested in special fields an opportunity 
for more intimate discussion of their par- 
ticular problems. 


The Children’s Librarians Section, pre- 
sided over by Annie Carroll Moore (was 
her guiding spirit “Nicholas” with her 
then?) was a lively stimulating one. Every 
phase of this most important branch of 
library service was thrashed out. Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor of Chicago Commons made a 
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lasting impression. Dr. Taylor’s rich experi- 
ence as a social worker among underprivi- 
leged children made him an _ invaluable 
contributor to the discussion. 

The Catalog Section held two sessions— 
one for large libraries, the other for the 
smaller ones. Miss Alice S. Tyler of the 
Iowa Library Commission spoke for small 
libraries. 

The Trustees’ Section devoted itself to 
library buildings and their uses. Leaders in 
the College and Reference Section were 


E. C. Richardson of Princeton University, 
W. W. Bishop of the Library of Congress, 
F. L. Tolman of the New York State Li- 
brary, W. Dawson Johnston, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, and university librarians from 
Maine, Michigan, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and California. 

Social events were numerous and delight- 
ful. Both Minneapolis and St. Paul left no 
stone unturned to make their guests glad 
they came and to give them pleasures to 
remember. 








1954-55 Young Adulé Program 


The American Heritage Project announces a new trend in the young adult program — It’s 
Our America — for its third year of operation — 1954-55. In order to refine and crystallize the 
experience of the first two years, the development of young adult groups will be concentrated 
in three areas in which full support and close supervision will be given. An adequate budget 
has been appropriated to provide funds to be expended in those areas selected. These funds may 
be spent for materials for use in the program, for extra personnel needed to administer the 
program, for administrative costs, and for promotion. 


The need for personnel at the local level will be met by the expenditure of these funds to 
provide in each area the services of a librarian, skilled in work with young adults. This may 
be done either by releasing a person already in that area by providing a substitute, or hiring on 
a consultant basis such a specialist for a period of 4 to 6 months. The young adult specialist at 
headquarters will conduct training sessions for discussion leaders, assist the local project director 
and coordinate the findings in all three areas. 


The emphasis on out-of-school young adults of 17 and over will continue to stimulate 
effort on this frontier so vital to both libraries and other fields of adult education. The three 
areas selected will be able to build on the experience accrued in the initial experiments in 
Albuquerque and Indianapolis and in the twenty widely scattered and diverse groups which have 
developed during this current year. 


Public libraries other than those selected for the demonstration areas, while not eligible for 
funds, will have available to them all mimeographed or printed materials issued by the Project 
office as well as the advice and assistance through correspondence with the young adult special- 
ist. Continued attention will also be given to involving individual young adults in all American 


groups. 


One of the important criteria for selection of a young adult area will be the “adventurous 
spirit, an enthusiasm for service in a community, and a conviction of the need to involve the 
older adolescent and young adult ia the civic life of that community.” Libraries now sponsoring 
the adult program of American Heritage discussion, as well as those without experience in the 
Project, are eligible to apply. Separate applications for the Young Adult Program should be sub- 
mitted. Selection of the areas will be made from the applications received this spring. Libraries 
interested in being considered for these demonstrations may write for further information and 
application forms. Completed applications must be submitted by June 15, 1954 to American 
Heritage Project, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The First National Library Conference 
In Minnesota 


RusseE_t J. ScHUNK 


Minnesota Director of Libraries 








Some forty-six years ago the American RocHESTER 
Library Association held its conference in 1907 1953 
our state. In view of the widespread plan- Receipts ........................ $ 4,060 52,668 
ning for the 1954 convention, it seemed that Circulation .................... 34,037 182,210 
an account of that first conference, with a Registered Borrowers.. 2,783 14,567 
summary of library conditions then, might Volumes ........................ 9,895 60,460 
be of interest. When asked, other librarians WINONA 
thought that it would be, too, so what fol- 1907 1953 
lows is an attempt to retell the story of that Receipts .......0.0000.0.000.... $ 8,452 $ 40,998 
early meeting. It is based on early Minne- Circulation .................... 100,193 129,818 
apolis Journal accounts, and articles from Registered Borrowers .. 4,664 6,623 
Library Notes and News, the publication of | Volumes ........................ 28,059 35330 
the Minnesota Public Library Commission St. CLoup 
and the forerunner of our present quarterly, 1907 1953 
Minnesota Libraries. Miss Elizabeth Bond Receipts ...................0..-. $ 3,568 $ 38,777 
and the Reference Department Staff of the Circulation .................... 27,948 118,003 
Minneapolis Public Library cooperated Registered Borrowers .. 3,131 9,783 
splendidly in making newspaper microfilms Volumes ........................ 9,142 46,363 


available. 

First let us look at Minnesota and its 
libraries as they were back in 1908. The 
total population then was approximately 
2,000,000, compared to about 3,000,000 at 
the present time. Some 70 public libraries 
served the state in place of 161 currently do- 
ing the job. County library service had not 
come into existence, and library conditions 
in even the largest urban centers were quite 
different from those of the present time. 
The following brief tables clearly illustrate 
contrasting conditions then and now: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
1907 1953 
eR $ 75,223 $1,604,364 
CIN eo ccnteledien 600,313 2,895,912 
Registered Borrowers .. 50,670 1573273 
WII Sissinscsdsccsctsrccsna 165,581 921,900 
St. Paut 
1907 1953 
Pe na Date No record $ 759,007 
Circulation ................... 28,054 1,179,977 
Registered Borrowers .. 29,166 78,410 
RE ssc caliaaingecls 95,663 542,890 
DututH 
1907 1953 
TE ee $ 14,365 $ 149,937 
Circulation .................... 148,424 496,767 
Registered Borrowers .. 12,497 22,631 
Re ar iae 50,061 1753274 


With these figures in mind let us con- 
sider who was responsible for bringing the 
American Library Association Conference to 
Minnesota. A group of the state’s library 
leaders attended the 1907 Asheville, North 
Carolina, conference and successfully inter- 
ested the nation’s librarians in meeting in 
Minnesota for their 30th national confer- 
ence. Among these leaders were Gratia A. 
Countryman, Josephine Cloud, Lucy Gil- 
bert, J. T. Gerould, H. W. Wilson, all of 
Minneapolis; Mrs. Helen J. McCaine, Maud 
Smith, Mrs. K. M. Jacobson, John E. King, 
from St. Paul; and Maud van Buren from 
Mankato. 

Lake Minnetonka was chosen as the place 
for the convention. It is interesting to note 
that at that time it was the custom to hold 
these meetings at summer resorts. 

As soon as the decision was announced, 
Minnesota librarians got busy, their activi- 
ties being spearheaded by the Twin Cities 
Library Club. A committee on Local Ar- 
rangements was appointed, with J. T. Ger- 
ould as Chairman. Other members were 
Gratia A. Countryman, Mrs. Helen J. Mc- 
Caine, and Clara F. Baldwin. H. W. Wil- 
son was selected to take charge of Trans- 
portation; Katherine Patten, Entertainment; 
Gratia A. Countryman, Rooming; Miss 
L. M. Crafts, Advertising and Reporting. 
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Dr. William Watts Folwell, President of the 
University of Minnesota, agreed to prepare 
a guidebook covering the area. 


The Tonka Bay Hotel was selected as 
headquarters because it was only about two 
hundred feet from the pavilion on the Min- 
netonka lakeshore where the meetings were 
to be held. Since it could accommodate only 
about two hundred and fifty people, other 
rooming facilities were reserved at Excel- 
sior hotels, at the Del Otero Hotel at Spring 
Park, and at private cottages nearby. 

Tonka Bay Hotel rates were as follows: 
Two in a room, $2.50 per day; One in a 
room, $3.00 per day; Two in a room with 
bath, $3.00 per day; One in a room with 
bath, $4.00 per day. These rates included 
meals. The hotel furnished meals to out- 
siders at 50 cents each for breakfast and 
luncheon, and 75 cents for dinner. 

While a full account of the Minnetonka 
Conference is published a little farther along, 
it might be well to mention some of the 
highlights of the programs. Governor John 
A. Johnson welcomed the members at the 
opening session on June 21, 1908. President 
Arthur E. Bostwick, speaking at the first 
general session, had as his subject “The 
Librarian as a Censor.” At one of the meet- 
ings a great deal of heat was generated over 
the question of whether public library 
shelves should be open or closed to library 
patrons. One speaker stated that the “open 
shelf” was synonymous with “shelf slaughter” 
because of the great number of book thefts 
and book mutilations which would take 
place. He labeled the whole idea “a crazy 
fad.” 

In general the programs seemed to devote 
a great deal more time to current books and 
the reading of children’s classics than is done 
at present conferences. One speaker even 
stressed the use of the bestsellers of that day 
as bait to get library patrons in to the library 
where they might become interested in the 
reading of more worth-while books. One 
important item of business which was dis- 
cussed was the securing of a permanent 
headquarters location. Boston had served as 
headquarters for the previous five years, but 
there was some dissatisfaction with that lo- 
cation. Invitations were received from the 
Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, John Crerar 
Library at Chicago, and the Commercial 
Clubs of Chicago to locate the headquarters 
in one of those places. Chicago was the 





location most favored by the western librar- 
ians. The Conference did not finally de- 
cide the matter. A poll of the Council re- 
vealed the following sentiment: Chicago, 
sixteen; Washington, two. Upon resolution 
a memorandum of this poll was referred to 
the new Executive Board with power to act. 
Subsequently that board selected office space 
in the Chicago Public Library to house the 
headquarters of the Association. 

In a lighter vein, one whole day was oc- 
cupied by an automobile trip of the Twin 
Cities. Automobiles (a rarity in those days) 
were donated by prominent citizens to con- 
vey the three hundred interested delegates. 
The sightseers came in from Lake Minne- 
tonka on streetcars to Lake Harriet where 
the automobiles were lined up, awaiting 
them. Two caravans were organized and 
dispatched along different routes to see the 
glories of Minnehaha Falls, the Mississippi 
River, Summit Avenue, and the many parks 
and lakes. It was a thrilling and exhausting 
day! 

Since a good digest of the proceedings of 
the Minnetonka Conference appeared in 
Library Notes and News for September, 
1908 (pages 125-134), and since few libraries 
have a back file of this publication, it seems 
advisable to republish it in the following 
paragraphs, 


THE MINNETONKA CONFERENCE 


The A. L. A. Conference of 1908, to quote 
the July Library Journal, “proved in all 
respects a thorough success.” In attendance, 
it ranks third in the history of the associa- 
tion, coming next after the banner confer- 
ence at Magnolia and Narragansett. The 
total registration was 658, of whom fully 
three-fourths were from the Middle West. 
In this connection it is interesting to com- 
pare the attendance at the two former 
meetings held in the Middle West during 
the last ten years. At the Waukesha con- 
ference, in 1901, there were 460 present, 
while at the St. Louis (World’s Fair) con- 
ference, in 1904, there were 577, this con- 
ference having the additional interest of 
being an International meeting with repre- 
sentatives from many foreign countries. The 
large attendance at Minnetonka bears wit- 
ness to the steady growth of library inter- 
ests in the Middle West during the last 
decade. Minnesota led the list with 144 
names, of whom 92 were from the Twin 
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Cities. Wisconsin followed with 102, and 
Illinois with 73 delegates. Although the 
Middle West naturally had the largest repre- 
sentation, the national character of the meet- 
ing was still maintained by goodly delega- 
tions from the East, South and West, repre- 
senting nearly every state in the union, and 
even the Philippines and New Zealand. 

Tonka Bay Hotel was the headquarters of 
the conference, but as its accommodations 
were limited, a large proportion of our 
guests, including all those from Minnesota, 
were housed in hotels and cottages at Ex- 
celsior and other points on the lake. To 
obviate, as far as possible, the inconvenience 
of having the delegates thus scattered, free 
boat service was provided between head- 
quarters and all points where members were 
located. 

The delegation from New England ar- 
rived Sunday morning, and the Wisconsin 
party, augmented by a number of Eastern 
librarians who had stopped in Madison to 
attend the commencement exercises of the 
Wisconsin school, came on Sunday after- 
noon. Members of the local committee met 
the various parties in Minneapolis, whence 
they were conducted by trolley to the lake. 

It is feared that the first impression of 
our guests was that we had overdone the 
warmth of our welcome, but by Tuesday 
morning the skies had cleared, and typical 
Minnesota weather was scheduled for the 
rest of the week. 

A new and very useful feature of this con- 
ference was the publication of the “Daily 
Cumulative” by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
This contained in convenient form for ready 
reference all sorts of valuable information 
regarding program, hotels, trolleys and 
boats, while the “Sporting Extra,’ which 
appeared on Friday, occasioned mucii merri- 
ment. 

General Sessions 

The first general session of the conference 
was held in the pavilion on Monday eve- 
ning, when President Bostwick delivered 
his president’s address on “The Librarian as 
a Censor.” The address was marked by a 
fine literary quality, and was of timely in- 
terest, in view of “the deluge of actually 
bad books which are now recklessly offered 
by publishers to the American public.” Mr. 
Bostwick emphasized the great responsibil- 
ity in the selection of books which has been 
thrown upon librarians by the expansion of 


the library field. “As the library’s audience 
becomes larger, as its educational functions 
spread and are brought to bear on more and 
more of the young and immature, the duty 
of sifting its material becomes more impera- 
tive.” He spoke of the library not “as a 
storehouse of data for the scholar and the 
investigator, but rather of the collection for 
the free use of the general public, and espe- 
cially of collections intended for circulation. 
“I know of no more desirable classification 
of books for our present purpose than the 
old three categories—the Good, the True 
and the Beautiful. Those books that we 
desire, we want because they fall under one 
or more of these three heads—they must be 
morally beneficial, contain accurate infor- 
mation or satisfy the esthetic sense in its 
broadest meaning. Conversely we may ex- 
clude a book because it lacks goodness, 
truth or beauty. We may thus reject it on 
one or more of the three following grounds: 
badness—that is undesirable moral teach- 
ing or effect; falsity—that is mistakes, errors 
or misstatements of fact; and ugliness — 
matter or manner offensive to our sense of 
beauty, fitness or decency.” Mr. Bostwick 
elaborated the application of these principles, 
showing how standards of propriety varied 
in different times and countries, but making 
clear that in spite of the growing popularity 
of books that distinctly commend what is 
wrong, tempting the author to imitate, the 
publishers to produce, and the booksellers 
to exploit them, they need not tempt the 
librarian. “Here at last is a purveyor of 
books who has no interest in distributing 
what is not clean, honest and true. The li- 
brarian may, if he will—and he does—say 
to this menacing tide, “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” 

The remainder of the evening was occu- 
pied by reports of officers and committees, 
followed by an interesting historical sketch 
of “Canadian libraries of long ago,” by 
L. C. Burpee, Librarian, Carnegie library, 
Ottawa, Canada, and “Greeting from New 
Zealand” extended by Herbert Baillie, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wellington, N. Z. 

The second general session was generally 
conceded to be one of the most interesting 
the A. L. A. has ever had, and showed that 
the charge that librarians know only the 
outsides of books was false in many in- 
stances at least. The program was prepared 
by Mrs. S. C. Fairchild, and proved so pop- 
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ular that a book-symposium will undoubt- 
edly hereafter have an established place in 
A. L. A. meetings. Mr. Henry E. Legler, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, gave the opening paper on “The 
dear and dumpy twelves,” this title referring 
to the old-fashioned 12mo editions of the 
classics which should form a large part of 
the librarian’s personal reading. Miss As- 
kew’s paper on “The place, the man and 
the book” was read in her absence by Miss 
Jessie Hopkins, of the University of Georgia, 
and told in a most delightful way of build- 
ing up a library in a lonely fishing-village 
on the Atlantic coast. She gave a graphic 
picture of the fisher-folk and their respon- 
siveness and interest in the books which 
were chosen to appeal to their individual 
tastes. “An amateur’s notions on boys’ 
books,” by E. L. Pearson, read in his ab- 
sence by H. L. Leupp of the University of 
Chicago, gave an entirely refreshing view 
of reading from the standpoint of the boy 
who reads for the mere fun of the thing, 
with a strong plea against the feminization 
of the children’s department. Mrs. Percival 
Sneed, of the Georgia Library Commission, 
followed with a talk on “Portraits of places,” 
in which some charming stories of locality 
were briefly sketched. “Old Kensington,” 
by Miss Thackeray; Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
“Country of the pointed firs,’ and “Old- 
field,” a tale of Kentucky by Nancy Huston 
Banks. In telling “How to get Parkman 
read,” Dr. Thwaites showed that these 
books have all the qualities which appeal to 
boys, vivid pictures of Indians, with heroes 
and heroines and villains, full of interest 
and action. “Read your Parkman, and hav- 
ing read it you will give it to your boys.” 
Miss Isabel Ely Lord then gave a short talk 
on “Fixing a purpose,” describing a plan 
for special reading lists, which is to be fol- 
lowed in the Pratt Institute Free Library. 
The program closed with two-minute talks 
on recent worth-while books by various 
speakers. 

The chief address at the third general 
session was given by J. L. Gillis, State librar- 
ian of California, on “The future of the 
library business,” in which he advocated the 
centralization of library interests in the 
State Library, and the development of 
county library systems. The rest of the ses- 
sion was occupied with reports of commit- 
tees. That of the committee on library 


training was read by Miss Mary W. Plum- 
mer, who also opened the library school 
symposium with “The evolution of the li- 
brary school curriculum,” a thoughtful pre- 
sentation of the subject, emphasizing the 
standards of work to be followed and the 
human ideals to be attained. The New 
York State Library School was represented 
by Mr. Wyer; Pratt Institute by Miss Jose- 
phine Rathbone; Drexel by Miss Kroeger, 
and Pittsburgh by Miss Olcott. 

On Saturday morning, the fourth and last 
general session was opened with reports 
from committees on Library work with the 
blind, Title-pages to periodicals and Library 
administration. The subject of “Open 
shelves and book losses” was then discussed 
by Miss Isabel Ely Lord, Pratt Institute Free 
Library, and E. L. Wilcox, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Peoria, Ill. Miss Lord argued 
that contact with books and selecting from 
the volumes themselves, rather than from 
the difficult and impersonal card catalog, is 
an education in the knowledge and love of 
books, while the actual figures of loss from 
the public libraries of this country, circulat- 
ing over 200,000 volumes, show that the loss 
in proportion to use is very small. 

An interesting paper was then read by 
Miss McKee, librarian of the American Cir- 
culating Library of Manila, on “Books sent 
to Manila,” showing the development of the 
library in Manila from the scattered contri- 
butions of books and magazines sent during 
and after the Spanish-American war to the 
sailors and soldiers in Manila. From this 
fragmentary origin the library developed 
rapidly, and in 1901 was turned over to the 
civil government of the Philippines. 

Announcement was then made of the se- 
lection of Louisville, Ky., by the Council as 
next year’s meeting place. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
C. H. Gould; 1st vice-president, N. D. C. 
Hodges; 2nd vice-president, Mrs. H. L. 
Elmendorf; treasurer, Purd B. Wright; re- 
corder, Miss M. E. Ahern; members of the 
council: H. E. Legler, W. L. Brown, A. R. 
Hasse, S. H. Ranck, Miss Edith Tobitt. 


Section Meetings 


To provide especially for the needs of 
workers in every department, four sections 
have been organized, which maintain a 
formal organization from year to year, and 
take under consideration questions relating 
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more particularly to their own province. 
The section meetings, while open to all, 
afford more opportunity for discussion of 
details, and the regular sessions are thus left 
free for subjects of general interest and the 
consideration of routine matters concerning 
the entire association. 


Children’s Librarians’ Section 


This section held two meetings in charge 
of Miss Hannah C. Ellis of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, and the paper presented 
gave an enlarged view of the place that li- 
brary work for children is coming to occupy 
in educational work. 

Miss Annie Carroll Moore, Director of 
Children’s Department, New York Public 
Library, opened the first session, with a 
paper on “Library membership as a civic 
force,” from which the following extracts 
are chosen as most applicable to the prob- 
lems of children’s work which are met in 
all our small libraries: 

“Fifteen years ago the Minneapolis Public 
Library opened a children’s room, from 
which books were circulated. Previous to 
1893 a reading-room for children was 
opened in the Brookline (Mass.) Public Li- 
brary, but the Minneapolis Public Library 
was the first to recognize the importance of 
work with children, by setting aside a room 
for their use, with open shelf privileges and 
with a special assistant in charge of it. Since 
1893 children’s rooms and children’s depart- 
ments have sprung up like mushrooms all 
over the country, and first in Pittsburgh, 
then in Brooklyn, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
New York City and Queen’s Borough, Long 
Island, children’s rooms in branch libraries 
have been organized into departments from 
which a third, at least, of the entire circula- 
tion of the libraries is carried on by assist- 
ants, either trained or in training to become 
children’s librarians. 

“Tt has been the inevitable accompaniment 
of such rapid growth that the work should 
suffer growing pains in the form of criti- 
cism and even caricature at the hands of the 
casual observers and clever writers. Those 
of us who have been identified with the 
movement since its inception have somehow 
managed to preserve our faith in a survival 
of the fittest, by remembering that there 
was a time when everything was new, and 
have felt, if we could keep a firm grip on 
the active principles which inspire all suc- 


cessful work with children, whether it is 
the work of a small independent library or 
that of a large system of libraries, our labor 
was not likely to be lost. The children, 
the books, and ourselves are the three ele- 
ments to be combined, and the success of 
the combination does not depend upon 
time, nor place, nor circumstance. It de- 
pends upon whether we have a clear vision 
of our surroundings and are able to adapt 
ourselves to them, a growing appreciation 
of the value of books to the persons who 
read them, and the power of holding the 
interest and inspiring the respect and con- 
fidence of children. 

“The selection of adult books in all 
classes, especially in biography, travel, his- 
tory and literature is too limited in the chil- 
dren’s rooms of many libraries, and should 
be enlarged to the point of making the 
shelves of classed books look more like those 
of a library and less like those of a school- 
room. Titles in adult fiction should include 
as much of Jane Austen as girls will read 
and an introduction to Barrie in “Peter Pan” 
and “The little minister.” “Jane Eyre” will 
supply the demand for melodrama in its 
best form, while “Vilette” and, possibly, 
“Shirley” may carry some girls far enough 
with Charlotte Bronté to incline them to 
read her life by Mrs. Gaskell. William 
Black’s “Princess of Thule” and “Judith 
Shakespeare” will find occasional readers. 
“Lorna Doone” will be more popular, al- 
though there are girls who find it very 
tedious. There should be a full set of Dick- 
ens in an edition attractive to boys and girls. 
A complete set of the Waverly Novels in a 
new large print edition, well paragraphed 
and well illustrated, with the introduction 
left out and with sufficient variation in the 
bindings to present an inviting appearance 
on the shelves, would lead, I believe, to a 
very much more general reading of Scott. 

“Conan Doyle’s “Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” “The refugees,” “The white com- 
pany,” “Micah Clarke,” and “The sign of 
the four” will need no urging, nor will 
Dumas’ “Count of Monte Cristo,” “The 
three guardsmen” and “The black tulip”; 
“Les miserables” and “The mill on the 
Floss” will fully satisfy the demand for 
“great troubles” treated in a masterly fash- 
ion. We should include Thackeray’s “Henry 
Esmond,” “The Newcomes” and “The Vir- 
ginians”; Bulwer’s “Last days of Pompeii,” 
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“Harold,” “Rienzi” and “The last of the 
barons”; Charles Kingsley’s “Westward ho!” 
“Hereward the Wake” and “Hypatia”; 
Charles Reade’s “Cloister and the hearth,” 
“Peg Woffington,” “Foul play” and “Put 
yourself in his place”; Besant’s “All sorts 
and conditions of men” and “The children 
of Gibeon”; Wilkie Collins’ “The moon- 
stone” and “The woman in white”; as many 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories as will 
be read; “Cranford” and “The Vicar of 
Wakefield” with Hugh Thomson’s illus- 
trations; Miss Mulock’s “John Halifax,” “A 
noble life,” “A brave lady” and “A life for 
a life”; Lever’s “Charles O’Malley” and 
“Harry Lorrequer”; Lew Wallace’s “Ben 
Hur” and “The fair god”; Stockton’s “Rud- 
der Grange,” “The casting away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine” and “The adven- 
tures of Captain Horn”; Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s cabin” and “Oldtown folk”; 
Howells’ “Lady of the Aroostook,” “A 
chance acquaintance,” “The quality of 
mercy” and “The rise of Silas Lapham”; 
Gilbert Parker’s “Seats of the mighty” and 
“When Valmond came to Pontiac”; Paul 
Leicester Ford’s “The honorable Peter Stir- 
ling”; Richard Harding Davis’ “Van Bib- 
ber,” “Gallegher,” “Soldiers of fortune” and 
“The bar sinister”; Rider Haggard’s “King 
Solomon’s mines” and “Allan Quarter- 
main”; Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne”; 
Marion Crawford’s “Marietta”; Marzio’s 
“Crucifix” and “Arethusa”; Kipling’s “The 
day’s work,” “Kim” and “Many inventions,” 
and, if they have been removed as juvenile 
titles, I think we should restore “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” under the 
head of adult fiction. 

“The only thoroughly successful means of 
securing respect and good care of library 
books is for libraries to maintain higher 
standards of excellence in respect to intelli- 
gent repairing and binding, to discard 
promptly a book which is to any extent 
mutilated, or which is so soiled as to make 
it seem unwarrantable to ask a boy to wash 
his hands before touching it. The books on 
the circulating shelves should be the most 
attractive part of a children’s room. That 
it is possible to make and keep them so is 
not a theory but a demonstrable fact. Three 
years ago a branch library was opened in 
one of the poor districts of a large city. 
The usual problems in the discipline of 
individuals and of gangs were present. 





Many of the new books were soiled, others 
were mutilated, and several were missing 
at inventory taking. The librarian believed 
the moral lesson conveyed to children by 
training them to take care of library books 
to be one of the first requirements of good 
citizenship. She determined that no boy or 
girl should be able to say, “I took it that 
way, in returning a soiled or mutilated 
book. In order to carry out her ideas to a 
successful issue, it has been necessary for 
her to inspire her entire staff with the sense 
of the value of such training and to impress 
upon them that careful handling of books 
by library assistants is the first requisite to 
securing like care on the part of the chil- 
dren. Every book is examined at the time 
it is returned, and before it is placed on 
the shelves it is given such repair as it may 
need. By careful washing, skillful varnish- 
ing and by the use of a preparation for 
removing grease spots many books are given 
an extended term of service without lower- 
ing the standards established. Paper covers 
are provided as wrappers on rainy days and 
on sticky days. Such care of books requires 
time and sustained interest, but I believe 
that it pays in the immediate as well as 
in the future results. When grown into 
men and women, the boys and girls who 
were taught this first lesson in citizenship 
will look back upon it with feelings of 
respect and satisfaction.” 


The discussion was opened by Mrs. John 
E. Bell, of Minneapolis, who spoke on the 
selection of books and the value of a small 
home library rather than the unrestricted 
use of the large public library. She also 
dwelt upon the wholesome influence of fines 
as tending to the development of responsi- 
bility. 

After a short recess, Prof. Graham Taylor, 
of Chicago Commons, continued the dis- 
cussion on the same subject. He said in 

art: 

“The child is coming to be as much of a 
civic problem as it ever has been a family 
problem. Upon the normality of its chil- 
dren the strength and perpetuity of the state 
depend, as surely as the dependency and 
delinquency of its children undermine the 
prowess and menace the life of the state. 
The education and discipline, labor and 
recreation of the child figure larger all the 
while in our legislation and taxes, our think- 
ing and literature. 
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“Equally with the schools and _play- 
grounds our library centers are essential to 
American democracy. All three are to be 
classed together as our most democratic and 
efficient agencies for training our people into 
their citizenship and assimilating them into 
the American body-politic. Nowhere are we 
on a more common footing of an equality 
of opportunity than in the public school, 
the public playground and the public library. 

“The public school stands upon that bit 
of mother earth which belongs equally to 
us all. The playground is open alike to all 
comers, And the public library is not only 
as free and open to all as to any of our 
whole people, but also confers citizenship 
in that time-long, world-wide democracy of 
the Republic of Letters. 

“The civic service thus democratically to 
be rendered by library work with children 
is indispensably valuable. It may be made 
more and more invaluable to any commu- 
nity by intelligent insight into the needs of 
the people and the practical and prompt 
application of library resources, which are 
limited only by our capacity, enterprise and 
energy to develop and apply them.” 

At the second session, held Friday even- 
ing, Mr. Legler gave an illustrated lecture 
on “A bundle of old children’s books,” trac- 
ing the history of children’s literature from 
the early “horn-books” and “chap-books” 
down to the present-day product. He main- 
tained that beautiful books are the heritage 
of children, and every child, no matter what 
its surroundings, is entitled to good, beautiful 
and wholesome books. It is the duty of the 
community, through their libraries, to put 
into the hands of the children the best that 
can be had. Among the best illustrators of 
children’s books, he named Boutet de Mon- 
vel as typical of the best French productions; 
Kate Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott and 
Walter Crane in England, while in our own 
country, Palmer Cox, with his famous 
Brownie pictures, has established a unique 
place, aie group of artists including Jessie 
Wilcox Smith, Elizabeth Shippen Green 
and Maxfield Parrish have set a new stand- 
ard in delineation of child-life, although 
their work perhaps appeals more to grown- 
ups than to children. 

Miss Isabel Lawrence, of the St. Cloud 
Normal School, read a paper on “The ser- 
vice of folk-lore to education.” Miss Law- 


rence is well known to all Minnesota librar- 





ians, who are proud to have our state so 
ably represented on the program. Her line 
of thought was as follows: 

The chief value of folk-lore in education 
lies in its power to develop the child’s soul. 
It is the key to all higher art;—literature, 
music, painting. It trains the ear, cultivates 
musical speech and improves style. Its effi- 
ciency springs from its strong hold on chil- 
dren’s interests. For the finest results, folk- 


lore must be carefully selected and presented 
with skill. 


Catalog Section 

Two sessions of the Catalog Section were 
held, one devoted to the interests of large 
libraries, and the other to those of small 
libraries. At the latter meeting Miss Alice 
S. Tyler, secretary of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, led a discussion on “The commis- 
sion and the catalog.” She stated that in 
very small libraries, meaning libraries of 
2,000 v. or under, a card catalog was not a 
necessity. If the librarian knows her books, 
an author and title catalog is sufficient, and 
the time spent in cataloging could well be 
devoted to more important matters. The 
futility of starting a catalog when there is 
no skilled assistant to carry it on has been 
proved in the experience of all Commission 
workers. A large number of librarians took 
part in the discussion, in which various ways 
of simplifying work were suggested, and 
the use of Library of Congress cards in the 
small library was discussed. 

Mr. Wilson then read an interesting pa- 
per, describing at length his plans for a 
printed catalog to take the place of the card 
catalog. 


Trustees’ Section 

At the meeting of the Trustees’ Section 
held on Wednesday evening, Mr. Jacob 
Stone, of the Minneapolis Library Board, 
read a paper on “Library buildings and 
their uses” treating of the architecture of 
buildings and the arrangement of the sev- 
eral rooms and apartments, and incidentally 
treating of the desirability of newspaper 
rooms and the advisability of open shelves. 
An interesting discussion followed on the 
latter question, and Mr. Dawley, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, told of their recent experience 
in erecting a $75,000 building. The librar- 
ian planned the interior, working with the 
architect, and the result was most satisfac- 


tory. 
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College and Reference Section 


The College and Reference section held 
two sessions, at which able papers were pre- 
sented by Dr. E. C. Richardson of Prince- 
ton University, on “Open shelves for uni- 
versity libraries”; by Mr. W. W. Bishop of 
the Library of Congress on “Amount of 
help to be given to readers”; by F. L. Tol- 
man of the N. Y. State Library, on “The 
reference problems of the State Library”; 
by W. Dawson Johnston, U. S. Bureau of 
Education library, on “The library of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education and normal 
school libraries,” and discussions of various 
college library problems by the librarians 
of the Universities of Maine, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, California and Harvard. 


League of Library Commissions 
There are affiliated with the A. L. A. sev- 


eral national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose, which maintain independent organi- 
zations but meet annually at the time and 
place of the A. L. A. These are the National 
Association of State Libraries, American 
Association of Law Libraries, Bibliographi- 
cal Society, Mississippi Valley Historical 
Society, and League of Library Commis- 
sions, While the meetings of most of these 
organizations are of interest only to the spe- 
cialist, those of the League of Library Com- 
missions are of general interest, and are 
always largely attended. The first session of 
the League was devoted to a round-table on 
traveling libraries, when Miss L. E. Stearns 
of Wisconsin led the discussion on the 
choice of the local librarian, location of the 
library, and means of maintaining interest 
in traveling libraries, and Miss Margaret W. 
Brown presented a new plan for uniform 
traveling library statistics. At the second 
session, Miss Ahern of Public Libraries 
spoke on “Library Institutes,” and Miss 
Tyler of Iowa presented the report of the 
Committee appointed to investigate Com- 
mission work in State Institutions. At the 
final session of the League, Miss Josephine 
Rathbone, of Pratt Institute, opened the 
discussion on Library institutes, with an 
account of the plan which has been carried 
out by the N. Y. Library Association in co- 
operation with the State department of li- 
brary extension. 

Miss Mary F. Isom, of Portland, Oregon, 
read a paper prepared by Miss Cornelia 


Marvin, of the Oregon Commission, on 
“Library Commissions and Rural Schools,” 
and Miss Clara F. Baldwin, of the Minne- 
sota Commission, opened the discussion on 
the “Large school library open to the pub- 


ie” 
Wisconsin Library Association 


Minnesota was also honored by having the 
1908 meeting of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation within her borders. This was held 
on the afternoon of Monday in the audi- 
torium, and the program attracted a large 
audience in addition to the Wisconsin dele- 
gates. Miss Lucy L. Pleasants read a paper 
on “The author from the librarian’s point 
of view,” and an amusing letter on “The 
library from the author’s point of view,” by 
Mrs. Myrtle Reed McCullough (author of 
“Lavender and old lace”), was read in her 
absence by Miss L. E. Stearns. Dr. Shailer 
Mathews, editor of The World To-day, then 
gave a most interesting address on “The 
making of public opinion.” 

In the evening a dinner was given at Glen 
Morris Inn, and in spite of rain, which in- 
creased the difficulties of transportation, 
there were go present, and the gathering 
was a most informal and pleasant one. 


Social Events 


On Tuesday evening the Commercial 
Club of Minneapolis gave a dinner in Min- 
neapolis to the members of the A. L. A., 
followed by a public meeting in the Unita- 
rian church. In the absence of Governor 
Johnson, an address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Mayor J. C. Haynes, followed by 
brief addresses from Rev. M. D. Shutter 
and Mr. T. B. Walker, president of the 
Minneapolis Library Board, with a response 
from President Bostwick. Through the 
courtesy of the Woman’s Club of Minne- 
apolis a garden party was given at Ferndale 
on Wednesday afternoon. A steamer was 
provided to take the guests across the lake, 
and the ideal weather contributed much to 
a delightful afternoon. Thursday was Twin 
City day, and again fortune favored us with 
a perfect day. Leaving Minnetonka by trol- 
ley at 9 o'clock, the guests were divided into 
two parties, one group going on to St. Paul 
by trolley, and spending the morning at the 
capitol and the library, while the others 
were taken in automobiles from Lake Har- 
riet over the boulevard drives to St. Paul, 
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visiting Minnehaha Falls and Fort Snelling 
on the way. All arrived in St. Paul in time 
for luncheon, which was served on the stage 
of the auditorium. The St. Paul Library 
Board had spared no pains to make the en- 
tertainment a success; music was furnished 
by members of the Symphony Orchestra, 
and every one was enthusiastic over the 
wonderful room, which presented a brilliant 
scene, with 600 guests seated at the beauti- 
fully decorated tables. After listening to 
entertaining speeches by Mayor Lawler and 
President Bostwick, the return trip was 
made, those going by automobile in the 
afternoon, who had come by trolley in the 
morning. 

On Friday night, a reception and dance 
was given at the beautiful Lafayette Club 
across the lake from Tonka Bay. In spite 
of threatening weather, and a number of 
section meetings, a goodly number of the 
more frivolous members were present. 

Reunions with dinners or luncheons were 
held by the various Library Schools through- 
out the week, and the council dinner was 
given at Glen Morris Inn on Wednesday 
evening. 





on the topic named. 


Frinay, JUNE 18, 1954 
10:00 a.m. Registration and Fellowship. 


1:00 p.m. Opening Session. The role of the 
state library — general statement. 
Paxton P. Price, President, presid- 
ing. 

1:30 p.m. First Discussion Session. The role 
of the state library in the field of 
archives. 

3:00 p.m. Second Discussion Session. The 
role of the state library in library 
extension work. 





4:15 p.m. Third Discussion Session. The role 
of the state library in the field of 
legal reference.. (Law Libraries) 
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Annual Conference 
June 18-19, 1954 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Headquarters: The Curtis Hotel 
Conference Topic: The Role of the State Library 
The program of the Conference will deal throughout with the drafting of an official statement 


Conference Program 





Post Conference Trip 


About fifty joined the post-conference 
party under the care of Mr. Faxon for the 
trip to Duluth, the copper country, and the 
Great Lakes. The party went to Duluth on 
Saturday afternoon, thence by special train 
on Sunday to Eveleth, where the Fayal, 
Adams and Spruce mines were visited. Our 
Eastern friends seemed to be properly im- 
pressed with the wonders and interest of 
our mining range. The following morning 
the librarians, as guests of the Commercial 
Club, were treated to a drive around the 
boulevards of Duluth, and in the afternoon, 
as guests of the Duluth Library Board, made 
a tour of the city in chartered cars, visiting 
en route the state art exhibit at the Y.M.C.A. 
The party were all enthusiastic in praise of 
the attractive library of Duluth, and espe- 
cially of the hospitality of Miss Poirier and 
her assistants. They left the same afternoon 
for Houghton and Calumet, where the fa- 
mous copper mines were visited. From 
Houghton, the Steamer Northwest was 
boarded, which bore the eastern delegates 
as far as Buffalo, while others left at Mack- 
inac for Chicago and Milwaukee. 


6:30 p.m. NASL Dinner. Buffet Style. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1954 

9:15 a.m. Fourth Discussion Session. The role 
of the state library in Jegislative 
reference services. 

10:45 a.m. Fifth Discussion Session. The role 
of the state library in the field of 
public documents. 

12:15 p.m. Lunch 

1:30 p.m. Sixth Discussion Session. The role 
of the state library in special 
library services. 

3:00 p.m. Closing Session 

Business Meeting 

















With their theme, “Knowledge—A Free 
People’s Surest Strength,” more than 3,500 
librarians from all parts of America are 
expected to participate in the 73rd annual 
conference of the American Library Associ- 
ation to be held at the Twin Cities, Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul, June 20 to 26. 


ALA President Flora B. Ludington, Mt. 
Holyoke College Librarian, who will pre- 
side at the conference, pointed out the sig- 
nificance of the theme: 

“It is not generally disputed that knowl- 
edge is good and that its possession contrib- 
utes to the happiness of men and the wel- 
fare of the state. The use of knowledge is 
not confined to the creative artist, the teacher 
or the productive scholar. It is needed alike 
by the statesman and legislator and the 
ordinary citizen as he enters the privacy of 
the voting booth. 

“Knowledge may not eliminate dangers 
and fears but it will help us to know how 
to deal with them. To remain free we as a 
people must continue to exercise the critical 
intelligence required for citizenship. If we 
are to act like free men and women our 
thinking must be based on the long view 
which can be ours if we but study the rec- 
ords of the past as found in our libraries.” 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, and Dr. James Lewis Morrill, Presi- 
dent, University of Minnesota, will be the 
speakers at the first general session, Mon- 
day, June 21, at 8:30 p.m. At the second 
general session, Friday, June 25, at 8:30 
p.m., the speaker will be Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, who is Pres- 
ident of the American Association for 
United Nations. 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of the 
Cleveland Public Library, who has been 
serving as ALA President-elect, will be 
inaugurated as President at the second gen- 
eral session. 

Meetings of the ALA Council, policy- 
making body of the organization, will be 
held on Monday, June 21, at 2:30 p.m.; 
Wednesday, June 23, at 10:00 a.m.; and 
Friday, June 25, at 9:30 a.m. 

The seven divisions of the ALA which 
will hold special sessions during the con- 
ference are: American Association of School 
Librarians, Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries, Division of Cataloging and 


The 1954 Conference 


Classification, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People, Hospital Li- 
braries Division, Library Education Divi- 
sion, and Public Libraries Division. 

A pre-conference Library Buildings Insti- 
tute will be held in St. Paul June 19 and 20, 
jointly sponsored by the ALA Buildings 
Committee, ACRL Buildings Committee, 
AASL Planning School Library Quarters 
Committee, DLCYP Design and Equipment 
Committee, and the PLD Architecture Com- 
mittee, 

Close to 250 meetings on all phases of 
librarianship will be held throughout the 
conference, surrounding the general sessions 
and Council meetings. 


On Thursday, June 24, at 10:00 a.m., the 
ALA Adult Education Office will hold a 
discussion of the projects which received 
grants during the last year. Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive Secre- 
tary and Amy Winslow, Director of Enoch 
Pratt Library, Baltimore, who was chair- 
man of the grant committee will be among 
the speakers; Violet Myer, of the Office, 
will preside. 

The American Heritage Project of dis- 
cussion groups in public libraries, will hold 
six meetings during the week, with Mar- 
garet E. Monroe, Director, presiding. 

The organization meeting of the Audio 
Visual Board will be held Thursday, June 
24, at 10:00 a.m., with Virginia M. Beard, 
Cleveland Public Library, as temporary 
chairman. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, annually 
a social highlight of the conference, at which 
winners of the noted awards for children’s 
books are feted, will be held on Tuesday, 
June 22, at 7:30 p.m. The Friends of Li- 
braries Committee Luncheon meeting will 
be held on Tuesday, June 22, with the 
speaker Harry W. Schacter, originator of 
the Kentucky Bookmobile project and a 
panel discussion of Friends’ activities in 
various localities. 

Awards to be presented during the con- 
ference are the Dana Publicity Awards, 
Letter Awards, Lippincott Award, Citation 
of Trustees, E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award, the Margaret Mann Citation, and 
the newly-established Grolier Society Award. 

Affiliated groups meeting in connection 
with the ALA conference are: National 
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Association of State Libraries and the Music 
Library Association. 

The ALA conference, annually one of 
America’s largest professional gatherings, 
has not met in the Twin Cities previously; 
in 1908, the conference was held at Lake 
Minnetonka, Minnesota. 


Local Arrangements 

Library Tours 

Seven tours to libraries in the Twin Cities 
area have been arranged by the Entertain- 
ment, Recreation and Sightseeing Commit- 
tee for the free period on Wednesday, June 
23. These tours leave the Grant Street side 
of the Minneapolis Auditorium, the Sheri- 
dan Hotel, or the Curtis Hotel at two 
o'clock. Tickets are $1.75 and may be pur- 
chased at the Local Ticket Desk until 9 
p.m., Monday, June 21. 


I St. Paul Seminary—Brown & Bigelow 
—State Capitol—Minnesota Historical 
Society 

Visitors will have an opportunity to see 

the new Catholic theological library which 
overlooks the Mississippi River, a business- 
house library of the firm which is known as 
the world’s largest calendar makers, the Min- 
nesota Statehouse which is artistically one of 
the finest in the country, and the Minnesota 
Historical Society, the oldest institution in 
the State, where an open house is sponsored 
by its Women’s Organization. Busses will 
leave the Auditorium. Host: Duane Day. 


II Luther Theological Seminary — Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

This trip will take you first to St. Paul 
where you will see a Lutheran theological 
library, then to the $700,000 U. of M. Agri- 
culture Library on the Farm Campus, and 
lastly to the Main Library on the University 
of Minnesota Campus in which is housed 
the recently acquired James Ford Bell col- 
lection of books, maps and manuscripts re- 
lated to early voyages and explorations, the 
audio-visual materials, and the Library 
School. The Staff has planned a social hour 
to follow. Busses will leave the Auditorium. 
Hosts: Rudolph Johnson and Harald Ost- 
vold. 


Ill St. Paul Public Library —J]. ]. Hill 
Reference Library 

If you would like to visit Minnesota’s 

Capital City, travel along scenic Mississippi 

River Road, you will see the new Ford 


Parkway Branch of the St. Paul Public 
Library, famous Summit Avenue as you 
proceed to the Main Library, where the 
Children’s Room and the James H. Skinner 
Room for Young People are of particular in- 
terest. Next door is the J. J. Hill Reference 
Library, which you will want to see before 
the busses go on to the Rice Street Branch 
Library. This trip will leave from the Audi- 
torium. Hostess: Eleanor Herrmann. 


IV Minneapolis Public Library 

Going around Lake of the Isles, Lake 
Calhoun and along Minnehaha Parkway or 
north through Glenwood Park, visitors will 
have an opportunity to see branch libraries, 
some of which have recently been remod- 
eled, bookmobiles giving service in shopping 
centers, and school libraries administered by 
the Public Library. Busses will leave the 
Auditorium. Hostesses: Neville Alfken, 
Donna Sher, Mrs. Gale Hicks. 


V_ School Libraries 

There will be two tours of school libraries. 
Each will show elementary and secondary 
libraries in the Twin City area. One is a 
remodeled room, while the others are in new 
buildings. Trips will include a scenic drive 
through some of the city parks, around lakes 
and past historic spots. Busses will leave the 
Sheridan Hotel. Hostesses: Esther Johnson, 
Alice Campbell. 
VI County Libraries 

Primarily for extension librarians, this trip 
will be a scenic tour to include the city lakes 
and the Lake Minnetonka area of Hennepin 
County with stops at several county library 
branches. Even a boat ride might be yours! 
Busses leave from the Curtis Hotel. Host- 
esses: Helen Young, Margaret Cutler. 
VIL Hospital and Medical Libraries 

Minneapolis General Hospital, St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital in St. Paul and the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital at Fort 
Snelling will be visited. Busses will leave 
the Auditorium. Hostess: Ruth Kittell. 


Sightseeing Tours 

Arrangements have been made for formal 
tours of three large industrial plants. An- 
other trip to see historical sites at Fort Snell- 
ing and Mendota will be made if as many 
as 40 persons are interested. Tickets are 
$1.75 and may be purchased at the Local 
Ticket Desk until 9:00 p.m., Monday, June 
21. Busses will leave the Auditorium at 1:30 
p.m. on Wednesday, June 23. 
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I Industrial Plants 
Trip 1. Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company 

3M, as this giant of American chemi- 
cal industry is known, makes Scotch 
Tape and Scotch Lite and is a leader in 
the production of magnetic recording 
tape. Hostess: Mrs. Agatha Klein. 
Trip 2. Ford Motor Company 

Visitors will be taken through the 
glass manufacturing plant and will see 
a 1,025 ft. assembly line from which a 
Ford rolls off every two minutes after a 
trip of forty-seven minutes. Host: Rus- 
sell J. Schunk. 
Trip 3. Theo. Hamm Brewing Com- 

pany 

Step by step, the bacteriological proc- 
ess of making beer, the methods of san- 
itation and products control that puts 
the tang of the Land of Sky Blue Wat- 
ers into this product will be shown. 
Hostess: Margaret Costello. 

These trips will include a visit to the 
Minnesota Historical Society for a social 
hour. 


II Fort Snelling and Mendota 

Perched proudly on the heights, Fort 
Snelling, built in 1819, is at the junction of 
the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers. The 
Old Round Tower houses articles of the 
State’s earliest territorial, social and military 
life. Across the river is Mendota, oldest 
town in Minnesota, where you will see three 
of the earliest houses, — Faribault House, 
which is now a museum, and Sibley House 
now restored and one of the most popular 
Tea Houses in this locality. Refreshments 
may be had for a small additional charge. 
Hostess: Mrs. Gladys Wilson. 


St. Cloud Teachers College 

A bus trip to St. Cloud to visit the new 
St. Cloud Teachers College Library will be 
arranged for Wednesday afternoon, June 23, 
if there are not less than 29 nor more than 
37 persons interested. Tickets will be $2.25 
and should be purchased at the Local Ticket 
Desk by Monday evening. The bus will 
leave from the Auditorium at 1 o’clock and 
return to Minneapolis by 5:30 p.m. Host: 
Lyle F. Perusse. 


Post Conference Three-Day Tour 

All of the superlatives in the dictionary 
cannot fully describe the rugged scenic 
beauties of Northern Minnesota. To drive 





up the North Shore of Lake Superior and 
through Superior National Forest to the 
Iron Range will be a perfect climax to the 
1954 ALA Conference! 

A three-day bus trip for only $25.00 
(which includes lodging but not meals) is 
scheduled to leave Minneapolis at 8 o'clock 
on the morning of June 27. Duluth will be 
the first major stop for a view of the harbor 
and Sunday dinner. Ninety miles up the 
shoreline of sparkling Lake Superior, the 
drive for the first day will terminate at 
Lutsen Resort where supper will be served 
and a good night’s rest is assured. 

On Monday morning there will be a tour 
of the taconite area at Silver Bay, to be fol- 
lowed by a drive to Ely through Superior 
National Forest. Arriving in Hibbing in 
time for dinner, the evening will be high- 
lighted by an open house at the new ultra- 
modern Hibbing Public Library. After a 
night at a Hibbing hotel (and a good break- 
fast), guides will conduct a tour of the 
largest open pit iron mine in the world. 
Then, back to Minneapolis on Tuesday by 
way of the Indian reservation at Mille Lacs 
Lake. 

Because the trip must be limited to 75 
persons, reservations with a $5.00 deposit 
were requested by June 10. However, the 
Local Ticket Desk may have a few tickets 
left, the sale of which closes Tuesday, June 
22, at 6:00 p.m. Busses will pick up pas- 
sengers at the Curtis Hotel and at the Nicol- 
let Hotel on Sunday morning. 


Decorations 

Part of the plants and flowers for the 
receptions and stage have been provided by 
the Minneapolis Park Board. We are in- 
debted to Dayton’s for the loan of the flags 
which will be in the West Hall, to the Min- 
neapolis Friends of the Library for the table 
coverings, and to the women of the local 
organizations which are assisting with the 
receptions for the many accessories which 
they provided to beautify the tables. 


Theatre 

Old Log Theatre, on the shores of Lake 
Minnetonka, at Excelsior, will present 
“Happy Time,” a gay comedy of a French 
Canadian family. The play runs from June 
23 through 27. Tickets are $1.80. If at least 
36 persons sign up for the Thursday evening 
performance by Wednesday noon at the 
Local Ticket Desk, a chartered bus, with 
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pickups at the Nicollet and Curtis Hotels 
at 7:45 p.m., will be available. Total cost 
will then be $2.00. 

Star Playhouse, Hopkins, will have as its 
premiere on June 23, “Born Yesterday.” 
The play runs through Sunday. Tickets are 
$.90 to $1.80. 

University of Minnesota Theater, in Scott 
Hall on the Campus, offers a double bill of 
plays Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 
24-26. Plautus’s “The Twin Menaechmi” 
and Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors” are 
repeat performances of winter’s favorites. 
Tickets are $1.20. 

Edyth Bush Little Theater, St. Paul, will 
present Moliere’s “Liliom.” Tickets are 
$1.10. The play runs June 24 through 27. 

Curtain time for all productions is 8:30 
p.m. 


Other Social Functions 
Kafefest—Willmar, Minnesota 

The biggest festival in Minnesota takes 
place in Willmar on June 25-26. It is the 
annual Kafefest. 50,000 cups of coffee are 
to be served. Bebe Shopp, Minnesota’s Miss 
America, will be in the big parade on Sat- 
urday. ALA visitors are cordially invited! 


Recreation and Sightseeing 


The Minnesota Library Association has 
listed some of the recreational opportunities 
in the Twin Cities in a folder which you 
will find in your Registration envelope. 
Another booklet you will find there de- 
scribes various libraries in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul which you may want to visit. A 
local “Duncan Hines” leaflet suggests good 
eating places roundabout. At the Local In- 
formation Desk you may pick up brochures 
and other information on what to do and 
see in Minneapolis, St. Paul, or even Minne- 
sota! 

Gray Line busses will stop at the Audi- 
torium each day for sightseeing passengers. 
Schedules may be seen at the Local Informa- 
tion Desk for these trips. 

Informal tours of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, located at roth St. and Hennepin 
Ave., have been arranged for Wednesday, 
June 23, at 2:00, 3:00, and 4:00 o'clock. 
Hostesses will meet visitors on the second 
floor to take them through the building. 
The MPL Staff Association will serve re- 
freshments in the Staff Room. Hostesses: 
Martina Brown, Margaret Mull, Mary Dyar. 





The Minnesota Historical Society in St. 
Paul will hold an Open House, sponsored 
by its Women’s Organization on Wednes- 
day, June 23, from 3:00 to 5:30 o'clock. 
Everyone is invited. Please register by Mon- 
day evening at the Local Information Desk. 

Those who would like to visit a four mill 
may do so at any time by making their 
wishes known to the Local Information 
Desk. General Mills Plant, 7or rst Street 
(near the Milwaukee Depot) will have 
guides to take groups of 20 persons through 
the mill at 1:00, 2:00, 3:00 and 4:00 o'clock 
on Wednesday. 


Local Social Functions 


The following are some of the social 
events arranged by the Local Committee 
for all persons attending the Conference. 

Notices of other functions will be found 
in the registration envelope and in the Daily 
Reporter. 

Open House events in nearby libraries 
will also be announced on the bulletin 
boards at the Local Information Desk. 


RECEPTIONS 

A reception for new members will be held 
in the West Hall of the Auditorium at 4:30 
Monday afternoon. A Scandinavian touch 
will be introduced by hostesses in colorful 
costumes who will serve refreshments to 
the guests. 

Following the general session Monday 
evening, a reception for all members and 
guests will be held, again in the West Hall 
of the Auditorium. The theme will be in- 
ternational, with hostesses in costumes of 
other lands serving delicacies characteristic 
of the countries. Officers of the ALA and 
other distinguished guests will be present to 
greet the new members. 


CoNcERT 

Selected members of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
the eminent Norwegian conductor, Robert 
Anderson, will present a program of Scan- 
dinavian music. The concert will be given 
in Northrop Memorial Auditorium on the 
University of Minnesota Campus at 8:30 
o'clock, Thursday evening, June 24. In con- 
junction with the University Concert Bureau 
and the Local Committee, this evening of 
music is arranged for University Summer 
School students and ALA Conference guests 
without charge. 
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Hospitatitry CENTERS 

A place to meet your friends and rest 
your feet is provided in the exhibit area on 
the lower floor of the Auditorium. Repre- 
sentatives from five libraries throughout the 
State, — Duluth, Northfield, Rochester, St. 
Cloud, and Winona will be your hosts on 
consecutive days. 

A lounge and meeting room in the shop- 
ping area is available in Dayton’s on the 
12th floor, adjacent to the tearooms. A 
hostess will be there to handle your mes- 
sages and help you find your way about the 
city. 

The Staff Association of the Minneapolis 
Public Library invites all visitors to the 
Central Library to drop into the Staff Room 
any afternoon between 3:00 and 5:00 o’clock 
for relaxation and light refreshments. 

Staff Associations of the University Li- 
brary, the St. Paul Public Library and the 
Professional Union of the Minneapolis Pub- 
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Hill Reference News 


Russell F. Barnes, Librarian of the James Jerome Hill Reference Library in St. Paul, has 
released the following items of interest to Minnesota librarians: 


I would like to recommend that all libraries investigate The Listener published by 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. It is not indexed, but it would provide the best possible 
clipping material available after its interest value as a current events magazine is gone. 


We have completed our union list Periodical Holdings and Subscriptions in Eight 
Minnesota Libraries. The eight libraries involved are the James Jerome Hill Reference, the St. 
Paul Public Library, Carleton College, the College of St. Catherine, the College of St. Thomas, 
Hamline University, Macalester College, and St. Olaf College. A few copies are available for 
sale and we will welcome inquiries addressed to the Hill Library. 


We have been having excellent results with our new copying equipment. We are 
using the Contura portable copier with the Remington Rand Transcopy and can now make posi- 
in two minutes. We are charging $1.00 service charge 
plus postage, and 15c per page for all copying orders which must be mailed and billed; and 
25c service charge plus 15c per page, as a ‘student rate’ for ‘cash and carry’ orders. 


The new list of the Hill periodical holdings and subscriptions together with our inexpen- 
sive copying service opens the resources of our library to the students of the entire state.” 


lic Library will furnish refreshments to 
groups on the Wednesday afternoon library 
tours. 
SquarE Dance 

Thursday night at ALA Conferences is 
traditionally square dance night and the 
Recreation, Entertainment and Sightseeing 
Committee has arranged a gala occasion. 
The Square Dance will be held in the Ball- 
room of the Nicollet Hotel. There will be 
a five-piece orchestra, and Edmund (Luke) 
Lukaszewski will be the caller. Luke is 
particularly noted for his ability to make 
beginners enjoy square dancing so that in- 
experienced square dancers can look forward 
to an evening of fun and relaxation. Ad- 
mission is free. Everyone is invited and a 
good time is assured for all. Refreshments 
for dancers and onlookers will be provided 
by the Hospitality Committee. Remember 
the date—Thursday, June 24, at 9:00 p.m., 
Nicollet Hotel Ballroom. 
































St. Paul’s Newest Branch 


ELEANOR HERRMANN 


Chief, Branch and Extension Division 


Ford Parkway Branch Library, the second 
branch completed in St. Paul’s building pro- 
gram, was dedicated March 20, 1954. 
Slightly larger than Rice Street Branch, 
opened two years ago, it is located one block 
from a busy shopping center in a rapidly 
growing community, with a present popula- 
tion of about 25,000. 

The effective collaboration of Perrie Jones, 
City Librarian, Roy Olson of the Ellerbe 
Company, Architects, and Alfred H. 
Schroeder, City Architect, has resulted in a 
structure that is at once thoroughly modern, 
functional, and welcoming. 

The one-story building lies easily on slop- 
ing, contoured ground—the street is a long 
hill for several blocks—on a site deeded by 
the Parks and Playgrounds Department. 
The remainder of the property, which ex- 
tends down to the shopping center, is ear- 
marked for recreational use. 


Ford Parkway is a wide boulevard, built 
up on both sides with new one- and two- 
family homes and occasional clusters of neat, 
modern apartments. The branch is aestheti- 
cally pleasing and it is also in architectural 
harmony with the surrounding dwellings, a 
circumstance happily made possible when 
structures in the community are built con- 
temporaneously. 

The rectangular 53” x 92’ 10” rose-colored 
brick building, all on one floor except 
janitor’s quarters and furnace, cost $106,426. 
Facing north, on slightly higher ground 
than street level, and with large glass areas, 
it receives maximum natural light. Glare 
is cut off by an overhang on two sides. A 
sign fabricated of stainless steel is on the 
north face, while on the west wall, visible 
to evening shoppers, are lighted letters con- 
trolled by a time switch. Parking space lies 
along the east end, and visitors can con- 
veniently use front or back entrance. A walk 
for pedestrians curves from street level to 
the front entrance on a slight incline. There 
are no steps. 

Inside, the effect is one of light and spa- 
ciousness and color. The combination of 
grey-white, pale yellow and soft green walls, 
mottled grey rubber tile flooring, grey steel 
shelving, and blond furniture is pleasantly 





tied together in a colorful hanging on the 
club room window. All interior woodwork 
is of Appalachian white oak. Counter tops 
are yellow vinyl, table tops, red. Extension 
of the exterior brick to the inside walls 
immediately behind the vestibules adds a 
note of vigor and warmth. The off-white 
10-foot ceiling is of mineral acoustical tile, 
and the fluorescent lights are set in egg crate 
fixtures in continuous strips. Artificial illu- 
mination is rarely necessary until late in the 
day, for in addition to the wide expanse of 
glass brought down close to the floor on all 
sides, light pours in through windows above 
the shelving. Draperies for all outside win- 
dows are of natural-tone rough linen. 


The glass enclosed vestibules and service 
quarters at the east end of the rectangle are 
framed in by a dropped ceiling, with the 
charging desk facing into the room, equi- 
distant from both entrances. 

Counter height double-faced stacks, set 
between two supporting steel columns, sepa- 
rate adult and juvenile sections. The grey 
perforated transite with which the columns 
are faced may be fitted with plastic golf tees 
to hold prints or notices neatly in place. 
The teen-age corner is on the adult side ad- 
jacent to the south vestibule. 

A club room extends partially across the 
west end, partitioned on its long side by a 
low wall with glass above, and with a large 
window on the outside wall. A_ built-in 
storage cabinet forms one wall and accom- 
modates 60 folding chairs. Cork panelling 
on the fourth wall will be used to exhibit 
prints and school work. The room is 
equipped with an underfloor conduit to 
carry wiring from motion picture projector 
to loud speaker. Several film series a year 
are planned for adult evening audiences. 
Such a program has been successful in two 
branches and is attractive to “oldsters,” who 
are beginning to find the library club room 
an attractive spot for small group activities. 
In addition, the room will be used for story- 
telling, discussion groups, and meetings. 

The charging desk is backed against the 
partition of a suite of three connecting staff 
rooms, all with windows overlooking the 
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parking site. Glass panelled doors open into 
the librarian’s office and work room, which 
in turn opens into the delivery corridor. A 
convenient feature in the work room is a 
vinyl-topped continuous counter with a 
drawer for each assistant, and shelving 
above. A glass brick wall between staff and 
work rooms gives both rooms an impres- 
sion of space. Toilets adjoin the staff rooms 
but are accessible only from the public area. 


With ample light and air, the tempera- 
ture, too, is comfortable. Natural gas zoned 
heating permits a cooler or warmer tem- 
perature in a given area without affecting 
the rest of the building. 

The basement has adequate space for 
storage in connection with holding of maga- 
zines in the cooperative plan developed by 
the James J. Hill Reference Library, the 
Public Library and the four St. Paul col- 





Oct. 


g:30-10:30 A.M. 
10:00-11:00 A.M. Sections meetings 


10:00-12:15 P.M. 


12:30- 1:45 P.M. 
2:00- 4:30 P.M. 





Gall District Meetings 


Sponsored by the Minnesota Library Association and the Library Division 
of the State Department of Education 
SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER I5, 1954 
Sept. 29—Hibbing—Ralph Van Handel, chairman 
1—Bemidji—Juanita Bell and Orda Nilson, co-chairmen 
Oct. 6—Owatonna—Erana Stadler, chairman 
Oct. 13—Litchfield—Mrs. Lennart Erickson, chairman 
Oct. 15—Marshall—Mrs. Margaret B. Stevens, chairman 


Tentative Program for District Meetings 


Adult Education — Primary Responsibility of the Public Library 


Registration and coffee hour 


Librarians meeting 


State Aid and the Legislative Program 
Luncheon and exhibits 


Adult education in the Public Library 


leges. The remaining space will be utilized 
for other special collections as the need 
arises. 

Both Public and staff like the bin-type 
periodical cases, designed after a pattern 
developed by the Detroit Public Library. 
Magazines are displayed on hinged surfaces 
which when raised reveal enough storage 
space behind to accommodate several dozen 
back issues. 

The adult collection is arranged according 
to subject interest, also initiated by Detroit. 
Book capacity is 15,000 volumes. At pres- 
ent there are 9,000 volumes in the collection, 
moved from a recently closed school-housed 
sub-branch in the same general neighbor- 
hood. With an allotment made possible by 
the 1953 Bond Issue, several thousand addi- 
tional volumes will be purchased this year. 
They will be needed. Circulation is already 
averaging more books per day than in any 
other branch in the city. 














Halsey W. Wilson 


The March issue of Minnesota Libraries 
carried a brief notice of the death of Halsey 
W. Wilson. News of his death was received 
just as the quarterly was going to press, so 
only a brief mention could be made; how- 
ever, Mr. Wilson played such an important 
role in Minnesota library affairs that it 
seems highly desirable to record (even 
though belatedly) some of his many achieve- 
ments. 

Internationally renowned as a bibliogra- 
pher, he was the founder and Chairman of 
the Board of the world’s largest reference 
publishing house, the 56-year-old H. W. 
Wilson Company of New York, publishers 
of more than 20 major indexing and refer- 
ence services acclaimed as indispensable to 
research and scholarship in libraries the 
world over. Best known, perhaps, of the 
Company’s publications, are the Cumulative 
Book Index and the Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the Com- 
pany’s founding in 1948, the American Li- 
brary Association saluted it as “the most 
important bibliographical enterprise ever 
conceived and brought to fruition by any 
one man.” And the Saturday Review com- 
mented: “The name H. W. Wilson is to 
bibliography what Webster is to diction- 
aries, Bartlett to quotations.” A leading edu- 
cator wrote that it would be difficult if not 
impossible to imagine what modern schol- 
arship or librarianship would be like with- 
out the Wilson publications. And Paul 
North Rice, then president of the American 
Library Association, conveyed the apprecia- 
tion of all librarians when he wrote: “It is 
really incredible that one man could do so 
much. We take your various indexes and 
bibliographies for granted, but when we 
think of what American libraries would do 
without them, we realize that it is not 
exaggeration to say that you have done more 
for libraries than any other living man.” 


One of Mr. Wilson’s keys to success in 
providing library services was his willing- 
ness to heed the requests and consider the 
problems of the libraries themselves. Every 
publication of The Wilson Company has 
been the outgrowth of a definite need in li- 
braries, and in attempting to meet the need, 
advice of the librarians has been widely 
sought. Cooperation was indeed the corner- 
stone of all Mr. Wilson’s work. His ques- 


tionnaires were well known throughout the 
library world, and he built up plans for col- 
laboration with librarians from all types of 
libraries on all of his major publications. In 
the case of periodical indexes, the subscrib- 
ers themselves from time to time vote on 
the periodicals to be indexed. The Wilson 
Company is in every sense a cooperative 
enterprise. 

Mr. Wilson had been a regular attendant 
at library conferences, in recent years hav- 
ing attained the distinction of having at- 
tended more conferences of the American 
Library Association than any other member. 
He encouraged his staff to participate in 
library association affairs and gave gener- 
ously of their time and abilities to committee 
work. In still another channel of coopera- 
tion representatives of the American Library 
Association and the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation have been invited frequently to sit 
unofficially with The Wilson Company’s 
Board of Directors. 


In addition to his services to research, 
H. W. Wilson made several unique contri- 
butions to the field of publishing. One of 
the most notable is the plan he originated 
for saving and interfiling type for the 
“cumulative” indexes associated with his 
name. 

Another unusual contribution is the “serv- 
ice basis” method of charge, which not only 
made possible the publications of hundreds 
of reference volumes, but made it finan- 
cially possible for libraries on six continents 
to own them. By this plan, each subscrib- 
ing library pays in proportion to the use 
made of the service. Thus, prices to book- 
sellers are based on their sales, while prices 
to libraries are based, in the case of book 
indexes, on the size of their book budgets, 
and, in the case of periodical indexes, on the 
number of the indexed periodicals to which 
they subscribe. This works out to the ad- 
vantage of all, since even the smallest li- 
braries can afford the reference tools they 
need, and their payments — which include 
the entire cost of the physical volume (pa- 
per, printing, binding, shipping, etc.) plus 
a share in the cost of indexing—ultimately 
lessens the price to the largest libraries, as 
well. Thanks to this carefully adjusted slid- 
ing scale of prices, the Wilson indexing 
services have been made generally available 
to small as well as large libraries in the 
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United States and abroad, and are freely 
consulted by high school students as well 
as advanced scholars. 

Mr. Wilson was born on May 12, 1868, in 
Wilmington, Vermont, the son of John 
Thompson and Althea (Dunnell) Wilson, 
and a descendant of Roger Williams, Anne 
Hutchinson, and the Quaker martyr, Mary 
Dyer. He was educated at Beloit College, 
then a boarding school in southern Wiscon- 
sin where he remained two years, and at the 
University of Minnesota, where he studied 
and worked from 1885 to 1892. 

The history of what was later to become 
the H. W. Wilson Company began late in 
1889, when to pay college expenses, he and 
a fellow student at Minnesota formed a 
partnership to deal in student textbooks and 
supplies. The corporation which now meas- 
ures its annual sales at over two million dol- 
lars had its beginning in a tiny 12’ x 16 
room in the campus “Old Main” building 
where Mr. Wilson continued the business 
alone on his partner’s graduation in 1891. 

The Cumulative Book Index, first issued 
in Minneapolis in 1898, was an outgrowth 
of Mr. Wilson’s experience as a bookseller. 
Like other booksellers, he was bothered by 
the lack of an up-to-date catalog listing the 
books of all publishers, and he saw the need 
for a catalog that would list books by subject 
as well as by author and title. He deter- 
mined to supply a monthly catalog of books 
listing authors, titles, and subjects in a sin- 
gle alphabetical series, and to save users the 
trouble of looking through many back issues 
by combining old entries with the newer 
ones at frequent intervals. By storing and 
interfiling the slugs of type after their first 
use, successive monthly issues are combined 
frequently into a single series of entries to 
make a “cumulative” issue which super- 
sedes the earlier single numbers. 

The first issue of the Cumulative Book 
Index was a modest pamphlet of 16 pages, 
as compared with the 1949-1952 cumulated 
volume listing books in English wherever 
published and running to 2,123 pages. The 
entire staff in 1898 consisted of Mr. Wilson 
and his wife, the former Justina Leavitt, a 
University of Minnesota student whom he 
married three years earlier. Their first edi- 
torial assistant, Marion E. Potter, joined the 
firm later in the same year. She remained 
active in it until her death in June 1953 at 
the age of 83. 


In 1900 Mr. Wilson moved his bookstore 
and his expanding publishing business into 
a two-story building just off the University 
of Minnesota campus. There, in rgo1, he 
commenced publication of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, a subject and 
author index to the contents of seven popu- 
lar periodicals. In this index too the cumu- 
lative method of publication was employed. 
It has grown steadily in size and scope, and 
now indexes the contents of 118 periodicals 
and is considered indispensable in even the 
smallest libraries. 

Mr. Wilson’s third original reference aid 
was the Book Review Digest, founded in 
1905. Its purpose was to aid librarians in 
selecting new books by summarizing the 
gist of critical opinion concerning them. 
This work now lists about 4,000 books each 
year with descriptive notes and quotations 
from reviews. 

Other major Wilson publications and 
their beginning dates include: International 
Index to Periodicals (1907), Standard Cata- 
log series (1908), Industrial Arts Index 
(1913), Wilson Library Bulletin (1914), 
Agricultural Index (1916), Union List of 
Serials (1927), Art Index (1929), Educa- 
tional Film Guide (1936), Current Biog- 
raphy (1940), and Biography Index (1946). 

The Wilson Company also publishes gen- 
eral reference books, including collective 
biographies of authors, impartial compila- 
tions of articles on current issues, and read- 
ing lists for various purposes. In 1916 it 
published one of the first adequately in- 
dexed joke books. Mr. Wilson was the joint 
author of the compilation, under the pseudo- 
nym Harold Workman Williams, calling it 
The Toasters’ Handbook. 

In addition to its other activities, the firm 
operates a Periodicals Clearing House which 
has stocked as many as 3,000,000 back num- 
ber magazines at one time, featuring scien- 
tific and research periodicals as well as those 
indexed in the Company’s various publica- 
tions. 

To eliminate duplication of effort was one 
of Mr. Wilson’s most persistent concerns. 
To make it unnecessary for thousands of 
librarians to do the same detailed work, the 
Wilson Company began in 1938 to classify 
and catalog general books, and print cata- 
log cards for libraries. This timesaving 
service has expanded to the current rate of 
3,500,000 sets of catalog cards per year, sets 
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for some 35,000 different titles being car- 
ried in stock. 

In 1913, when the need of nearness to 
publishing centers in the East became evi- 
dent, Mr. Wilson transplanted his Company, 
with fourteen carloads of books, magazines, 
and printing equipment, from Minneapolis 
to White Plains, New York. Twenty key 


employees accompanied him. 


Four years later the firm moved to its 
present location at 950 University Avenue, 
New York, on the Bronx side of the Harlem 
River, just across from the Polo Grounds. 
The original five-story building has been 
supplemented by two larger buildings to 
accommodate the steadily growing editorial, 
business, and printing staffs, which now 
total more than 425 persons. The firm is 
one of the few contemporary publishing 
houses in which the complete publishing 
process, from editing to binding, is done 
under one roof. As such, it is visited by 
librarians from all corners of the world, as 
well as by scores of library school students 
whose instruction includes familiarization 
with Wilson indexes. The 30-foot light- 
house surmounting its buildings—symbolical 
of the Company’s publications lighting the 
way to knowledge—is known to thousands 
of commuters, and is the colophon of The 
Wilson Company. 

Since the early 1920’s Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
son lived in a remodeled early Colonial 
house at Croton Heights, Westchester 
County, New York. As president of the 
Croton Heights Realty Company—his prin- 
cipal interest outside of publishing — Mr. 
Wilson did much to develop this small com- 
munity, and many of its summer and year- 
round residents are librarians and Wilson 
Company employees. 

Mr. Wilson served as president of the pub- 
lishing firm bearing his name from its be- 
ginning until December 1952, when he re- 
quested that he be relieved of some of his 
administrative duties in order to devote 
more time to a study of the company’s gen- 





eral policies and future plans. He was ac- 
cordingly named Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and was succeeded as president by 
Howard Haycraft, who had been vice-presi- 
dent since 1940. 


As the man who was regarded by many as 
the greatest benefactor of libraries since 
Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Wilson received 
numerous honors frorn educators and librar- 
ians. Brown University conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters in 
1939, and in 1948 he received from the 
University of Minnesota its first “Outstand- 
ing Achievement” medal. Both the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Special Li- 
braries Association paid special honor to 
him in 1948, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his firm’s first publication, and in 1950 he 
received the American Library Associa- 
tion’s $500 Joseph W. Lippincott Award for 
Outstanding Achievement in Librarianship. 
In the same year the University of Minne- 
sota Press published an account of his 
achievements, John Lawler’s The H. W. 
Wilson Company: Half a Century of Biblio- 
graphic Publishing, with a foreword by 
E. W. McDiarmid, a past president of the 
American Library Association, in which he 
said, “Wilson has played a vital . . . part 
in nearly every scholarly activity of the past 


half-century.” 


Lawler himself summarized Mr. Wilson’s 
contributions as follows: “By imposing or- 
der on the chaos of information, Wilson 
indexes have been a factor in accelerating 
the progress of science, which relies heavily 
on the swift exchange of ideas. By opening 
a fabulously rich lode of contemporary ma- 
terial, they have been instrumental in pro- 
moting a whole new approach to the writ- 
ing of modern history. By making research 
possible even under the pressure of dead- 
lines, they have aided in the improvement 
of all types of journalism. By extending the 
horizons of knowledge, they have provoked 
new experiments in education and agricul- 
ture, in art and industry, in law and gov- 
ernment.” 








Arrangements have been made with the 
Grolier Society, Inc. of New York to pub- 
lish a third edition of Who’s Who in Li- 
brary Service. The new volume should be 
ready for distribution by or before the spring 
of 1955. The price will be $6.00; if ordered 


before publication, $5.00. 


A New Approach 

Who’s Who in Library Service has proved 
useful to librarians. But it is expensive to 
procure, and earlier editions have not sold 
well. Fewer than 1,000 copies of the 1943 
edition were sold at a net loss to Columbia 
of $8,870. A group of librarians associated 
with the School of Library Service as the 
Council on Who’s Who in Library Service 
have worked out a new approach. Service 
teams of volunteers are helping reduce costs 
by cooperating at every step along the way 
from mailing through proofreading. Pub- 
lication will be by offset. The publisher is 
risking an exceptionally low price in an at- 
tempt to encourage quantity distribution. 
The third edition will be a test of all these 
cooperative efforts to get the future of Who’s 
Who in Library Service on sound footing. 

Other contributions besides those of the 
Council, the service teams of volunteers and 
the publishers include the following: 


SERVICES 

The American Library Association ad- 
dressed envelopes to the entire member- 
ship. 

The Special Libraries Association ad- 
dressed envelopes for its members and 
paid postage. 

The Brooklyn Public Library multilithed 
24,000 questionnaires. 

George Peabody College and Rutgers 
University addressed and mailed ques- 
tionnaires. 


Workinc Capirat. List of individual con- 
tributors (already contributed or 
pledged.) 

American Association of School 
Librarians 

Association of American Library 
Schools sis 

Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries ........................ 200.00 

Association of Law Libraries...... 50.00 

Catholic Library Association...... 100.00 

Columbia University, Trustees..3000.00 


Who's Who in Library Service 


Division of Cataloging and 
Classification ...............0.00.0.0:... 200.00 
Division of Libraries for Chil- 


dren and Young People.......... 50.00 
Library Education Division........ 50.00 
Medical Library Association...... 50.00 
New York (State) Library As- 

a ST eee 300.00 


FINANCES 

All the organizations above will be reim- 
bursed from first sales for the working capi- 
tal they have furnished. This is done on the 
initiative of the publishers who from the 
outset have approached the project as an 
opportunity to render a professional service. 


ScoPE AND STYLE 

The new edition will contain approxi- 
mately 18,000 biographical sketches. The 
number of professionally trained librarians 
or others doing professional library work in 
the United States and Canada is not known 
exactly, but the best estimates indicate that 
there will be room for nearly all in a vol- 
ume such as is now projected, though no 
provision is made for going much beyond 
18,000 sketches. 


CIRCULARIZATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
Liprary PRoFEssION 

Questionnaires are being distributed by 
mail to individual librarians through accred- 
ited library schools, the American Library 
Association and Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. Some librarians will receive more than 
one questionnaire; it is hoped that none will 
be left out. 


PropucTION 

The returns will be edited by Dorothy 
Ethlyn Cole, Editor of Library Literature. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, by generously 
granting her a partial leave of absence for 
this purpose, has made an important con- 
tribution to the success of the undertaking. 


THE CounciL 
Future developments through the final 
proofreading stages will be supervised by 
the Council on Who’s Who in Library Serv- 
ice, after which responsibility for production 
and distribution rests with the publishers. 
Members of the Council are: 
*Carl M. White, Dean of the Faculty of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University, 
Chairman. 
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*Lee Ash, Librarian, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Co-chairman. 


*Mrs. Kathryn W. Sewny, Assistant to the 
Librarian, The City College of New York, 
Secretary. 

*Richard O. Pautzsch, Cataloger, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Treasurer. 


*Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, Editor, Library Lit- 
erature, H. W. Wilson Company, Editor 
and Chairman of Committee on Editorial 
Policies. 


*Lucy M. Crissey, Assistant to the Dean, 
Faculty of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman of Committee on Vol- 
unteer Services. 

*Charles W. Mixer, Assistant Director of 
Libraries, Columbia University, Chairman 
of Finance Committee. 

*Mrs. Martha H. O’Leary, Librarian, Ben- 
ton and Bowles, Chairman of Eligibility 
Committee. 

*Lowell A. Martin, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Member-at-Large. 

Russell G. Burghardt, Cataloger, The City 
College of New York. 


*Members of the Executive Board of the Council. 








Larger Likrary Units 


The long awaited County and Regional Library Development by Gretchen K. 
Schenk has been released by the American Library Association. 


As most people in extension work know, Miss Schenk is an authority with 
a wide scope of grassroots experience. Her 288 page book discusses the administra- 
tion .and operation of county and regional libraries, the basis for large unit 
libraries, their place in the community and their relation to local government. 
She tells how to conduct campaigns for the establishment of these library systems 
and points out dangers to avoid based on past experiences. The book contains 
excellent chapters on bookmobile and special services, personnel, and public 
relations. The volume’s appendix contains an interesting and useful cost com- 
parison between independent and contract library service in Richland, Washington. 
A selected bibliography is included. $5.25. 


Hilda Engeihardt, Librarian, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York. 

Everett O, Fontaine, Director of Publica- 
tions, Crowell-Collier Company. 

Harriet R. Forbes, Director, Free Public 
Library, Orange, New Jersey. 

Isabel Gulick, Librarian, Free Public Li- 
brary, Maplewood, New Jersey. 

Harold H. Laskey, Sales Manager, Colum- 
bia University Press. 

Alma Clairvoe Mitchell, Librarian, Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Charles E. Rothe, Chief Acquisitions Libra- 
rian, Brooklyn College Library. 

Mrs. Beatrice W. Schein, formerly Principal 
Librarian, Teen Corner Education and 
Children’s Department, Public Library, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Ralph Shaw, Librarian, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

J. Donald Thomas, Bibliothecaire-Archi- 
viste, French Embassy Press and Informa- 
tion Service. 

M. Halsey Thomas, Curator, Columbiana, 
Columbia University Libraries. 

Mrs. Helen E. Wessells, Editor, Library 


Journal. 
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American Heritage 


The American Library Association has 
received a renewal of a $200,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education to help con- 
duct the fourth year of the ALA American 
Heritage Project, a program of adult dis- 
cussion groups in public libraries in many 
parts of the country. 

The announcement was made by David 
H. Clift, ALA Executive Secretary, who 
said: 

“Renewal of this grant makes possible 
continued development of a library service 
which has proved of significant interest and 
has received warm support from many com- 
munities where the discussion groups pro- 
vide opportunity for people to get together 
and talk over the problems of the day in the 
light of America’s great heritage of ideas 
and experiences.” 

Plans for the fourth year of the project 
are already under way, according to Mar- 
garet E. Monroe, Director of the project, 
who urged that applications for grants and 
assistance be made by librarians immedi- 
ately. A deadline of June 15 has been set for 
receiving the applications at ALA Head- 
quarters, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago. 


Sixteen major grant areas conducted 
American Heritage programs during the 
current year. Of these, Miss Monroe said, 
five will be sustaining their own programs 
next year after three years of financial sup- 
port from the project. These are: Los An- 
geles County, California; Denver, Colorado; 
Athens, Georgia; New York City and Ver- 
mont (a statewide program). LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, one of the first grant areas, has 
already been functioning in its third year 
under a statewide program. 

Discussion groups for young adults, a part 
of the project, were developed in 20 com- 
munities during the year. Miss Monroe an- 
nounced that next year the development of 
the Young Adult program will be concen- 
trated in three areas in which funds will be 
made available for both personnel and ma- 
terials. Deadline for applications for this 
program is also June 15. 

In preparation for the project in 1954-55, 
a leadership training institute will be held 





in Chicago May 21 to 23 to prepare an in- 
creased number of professional people to 
train discussion leaders for the project next 
year. Plans will be perfected for expanding 
and intensifying the field training program 
which is an important part of the project. 

Miss Monroe said that a limited number 
of grants of about $5,000 each will be 
available to new statewide or regional areas 
and stressed the June 15th deadline for ap- 
plications. The program will be continued 
on a statewide basis in Alabama, Colorado, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina and Wisconsin—all entering their third 
year—and in Connecticut, New Jersey, New 
York Regional Library Service Center at 
Watertown, and Washington, where the 
programs will enter a second year in 1954- 
55: 

Library Aide 

The Community College of Temple Uni- 
versity offers at its Cedarbrook Center a 
two-year curriculum in Library Technology 
with both day and evening classes. 

Courses are designed to train Library 
Aides on a sub-professional level and the 
degree of Associate in Arts will be awarded 
to graduates. For further information write 
or telephone: The Community College of 
Temple University, Cheltenham Ave. and 
Sedgwick St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. Living- 
ston 8-8100 (telephone no.) 


Graduate Degree 
The School of Library Science at West- 


ern Reserve University has announced estab- 
lishment of a special program for its gradu- 
ates who wish to earn the professional de- 
gree of Master of Science in Library Science. 

Alumni of classes prior to 1949, who re- 
ceived the Bachelor’s Degree in library sci- 
ence, will be granted 15 semester hours 
credit for their B.S. work. An additional 
17 hours of work to qualify for the M.S. in 
L.S. will include: six hours for a master’s 
thesis; two hours for the course Methods of 
Investigation, or its equivalent, and nine 
hours for other courses in library science or 
related fields. 

In planning the new program for WRU 
Library School Alumni, Dean Jesse H. 
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Shera has emphasized that requirements 
will be kept as fluid as possible to meet 
individual needs. 

Graduates interested in earning the ad- 
vanced library degree may receive complete 
information from Dean Shera at the School 
of Library Science, Thwing Hall, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Trustees 
OFFICERS: 
Appleton— 
Rev. E. A. Klemp, President 
Mrs. Melvin Anderson, Vice President 
Donald Risch, Secretary-Treasurer 
‘ Belgrade— 
Mrs. W. W. Tillotson, President 
Mrs. F. L. Maher, Secretary 
Rodney Peterson, Treasurer 
Browns Valley— 
Mrs. Harry Kieserling, President 
Mrs. Edith Watson, Vice President 
Mrs. Elmer Schiefelbein, Sec. Treasurer 
Canby— 
Mrs. Henry Leverenz, President 
Mrs, L. J. Monson, Vice President 
Mrs. Stella Petersen, Secretary 
Mrs. Milton Christianson, Treasurer 
Chisholm— 
Veda Ponikvar, President 
John Dwyer, Jr., Vice President 
Andrew Sinko, Secretary 
Ely— 
Mrs. W. V. Langen, President 
Mrs. Matt Banovetz, Secretary 
Faribault— 
George R. Kingham, President 
Mrs. Aaron Lenmark, Vice President 
Mrs. Felix Frederiksen, Secretary 
Glencoe— 
Della Wolf, President 
Mrs. Arthur Pofahl, Vice President 
Mrs. C. W. Truesdale, Secretary 
Rev. R. A. Happel, Treasurer 
Grand Rapids— 
William Powers, President 
K. V. Hickman, Vice President 
Mrs. J. J. Hoolihan, Secretary 
Hibbing— 
Mrs. C. H. Reeve, President 
Algot Lidholm, Vice President 
Charles M. Gogins, Secretary-Treasurer 
Isanti Co.— 
Mrs. Harold Bellin, President 
Mrs. W. E. Ballenthin, Secretary 











Kenyon— 
Andrew Finstuen, President 
Mrs. Jessie Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Nashwauk— 
Natalie Ferraro, Chairman 
Mrs. Arne Tuomala, Secretary 


New Ulm— 
Prof. Carl Schweppe, President 
Dr. O. J. Seifert, Vice President 
Victor P. Reim, Secretary 
Walter Gareis, Treasurer 


Owatonna— 
C. Vinton Burt, Chairman 
A. M. Westby, Vice Chairman 
Glynn Harden, Secretary-Treasurer 
Plainview— 
Mrs. Vern Herman, President 
Jennie Liddell, Vice President 
Margaret Mundt, Secretary 
Preston— 
Mrs. J. R. McElroy, President 
Mrs. Lester Ott, Secretary 
Red Wing— 
E. L. Powderly, President 
Kenneth Johnson, Vice President 
Anna Fridell, Secretary 
St. Charles— 
Mrs. Anna Michel, President 
Walter Handke, Vice President 
Mrs. Mary Wolter, Secretary 


St. James— 
Mrs, Roy Crowley, President 
Mrs. John Davis, Vice President 
Mrs. N. A. Peck, Secretary-Treasurer 
Springfield— 
Mrs. Donovan Hinton, President 
Norma Rothenburg, Secretary-Treas- 
urer 


Two Harbors— 

R. B. Elliott, President 

Ray Sundberg, Vice President 

Mrs. LeRoy Ballieu, Secretary 
Waconia— 

Mrs. J. F. Fottral, President 

Mrs. J. A. Gahan, Vice President 

Mrs. T. Birkeland, Secretary 

Alma E, Schneider, Treasurer 
Watonwan Co.— 

Mrs. Algot Eckstrom, Chairman 

Mrs. August Peterson, Secretary 
Winona— 

Edward M. Davis, President 

Mrs. A. O. Stubstad, Vice President 
Roy G. Wildgrube, Secretary 
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Zumbrota— 


Mrs. E. B. Rockne, President 
Mrs. M. G. Flom, Vice President 


Niles Wedge, Treasurer 


NEWLY APPOINTED: 

Appleton— 

Mrs. G. A. Pollman 
Browns Valley— 

Orville Larson 
Grand Rapids— 

Russell Holm 
Hibbing— 

Mrs. Louis Roth 
Lake Benton— 

Mrs. Vada Nelson 
Nashwauk— 

Mrs, Peter Bolf 

Russell Walwick 

I. L. Lazzaro 

M. B. Rustan 
New Ulm— 

Mrs. T. P. Donnelly 

Joseph Vogel 
Redwood Falls— 

Dr. James B. Flinn 

Dr. Paul Asleson 
St. Charles— 

Mrs. Ruby Pfeil 

Walter Handke 
St. James— 

Mrs. Albert Thompson 
Waconia— 

Mrs. Alex Brown 

Mrs. Reuben Lahr 
Watonwan Co.— 

Mrs. Homer Butler 
Winona— 

Mrs. Hugh French 
Zumbrota— 


Mrs. Hugh French 
REAPPOINTED: 


Alexandria— 
Mrs. Hugh Robards 
Mrs. Ivan Hedine 
William Langer 
Preston— 
Mrs. Lloyd Berry 
Winona— 
Mrs. A. O. Stubstad 
Mrs. O. N. Linden 
Roy G. Wildgrube 
Zumbrota— 
Niles Wedge 
Oscar Miller 
Mrs. John Klug 


RESIGNED: 


Fairmont— 

Mrs. H. J. Wedwick 
Minneapolis— 

Harlan B. Strong 
Redwood Falls— 

Rev. Geoffrey O’Sullivan 

Dr. Albert Asleson 


Watonwan Co.— 
Mrs. Paul Fling 


Library Workshops 


It was with regret that the Library Divi- 
sion cancelled its workshops scheduled to be 
held in May. The cancellation was brought 
about by a lack of state travel funds, It is 
hoped that this situation will prove to be a 
temporary stringency and that these annual 
training meetings will be rescheduled in the 
near future. 


Personal 


The Kandiyohi County Library Board 
has announced the appointment of Diana 
Hebrink as its new Librarian. Miss Hebrink 
received a Bachelor of Science degree with a 
major in Library Science from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1953. She has had ex- 
perience in the Reference Department at the 
University Library and has just returned 
from a trip around the world-as an Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange delegate. 


Edna Anderson, a teacher-librarian at 
Morton during the current school year, has 
just accepted the position as Librarian of the 
Carnegie Public Library at Coleraine. She 
fills the vacancy created by the death of 
Helen Weaver. Mrs. C. D. Smith, who 
served as acting librarian for some time, will 
continue in her regular capacity as Itasca 
County librarian. 

Mrs. James Haanen has been appointed 
by the Public Library Board at Browns 
Valley to fill the vacancy made by the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Arnold Kaus. Mrs. Kaus had 
served as Librarian for the past four years. 


Lillian Wallace has transferred to a posi- 
tion as assistant at the Hennepin County 
library. She was formerly on the staff of 
the Technology Department of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library. 

Mrs. L. P. Mahler, Librarian of the Olivia 
Public Library, is retiring effective July 1, 
1954. She will be succeeded by Mrs. Lloyd 
Warner. 
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Library of Treasures 

A library is featured prominently in the 
June issue of Dance Magazine. To give its 
readers an idea of the varied and exciting 
materials awaiting them in their reference 
library, Dance Magazine assigned dance 
historian Lillain Moore and photographer 
Clemens Kalisher to explore the Dance Col- 
lection of the New York Public Library at 

2nd Street. 

With Curator Genevieve Oswald as their 
guide, they divided the library into basic 
categories — souvenir programs, playbills, 
photographs, prints, paintings, books, orig- 
inal letters and autographs, and card cata- 
logs. And they collaborated on a seven-page 
article called “Library of Treasures.” The 
treasures photographed range from the 
cigarette poster that first inspired dancer 
Ruth St. Denis, to a letter written by Isadora 
Duncan— from a full-page portrait of 
Vaslav Nijinsky, to an amusing print of the 
first American ballet dancers. 

Copies of the June issue of Dance Maga- 
zine are 50c each. Write to Dance Maga- 
zine, 231 West 58th Street, New York 19. 

Dance Magazine is published monthly by 
Rudolf Orthwine. The subscription rate is 
$5.00 per year. 





basic titles has been increased to 554. 


reference sources have been included. 


former Fullbright scholar. $6.25. 





Basic Reference Sources 


The American Library Association, Chicago, has announced the publication of the long 
awaited Basic Reference Sources; An Introduction to Materials and Methods by Louis Shores. 


This new Shores work — like its predecessor, Basic Reference Books — aims to present the 
content of a general reference course. Emphasis in this edition is on types of reference sources: 
147 types are described and at least one title of each type is discussed intensively. The number of 


Selection of titles was determined, as in previous editions, by a tabulation of lists checked 
by reference librarians and teachers of reference in library schools. But the final list has been 
modified by the author’s own classroom experience, by reviews of reference books in Subscription 
Books Bulletin and other journals, and by the Winchell Guide to Reference Books, 7th edition. 


New features of this 400-page edition are the discussion of subscription books publishing, 
audio-visual sources, and how-to-do tools. Tables of criteria for evaluating various classes of 


An introductory chapter defines the reference function of the library, classifies reference 
questions by types, and gives a general guide to the evaluation of reference materials. Part I 
describes in evaluative terms selected titles of such types of reference sources as dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, handbooks, bibliographies, etc. Part II discusses the subject approach to reference 
work, and describes representative titles of reference works in history, the social sciences, the 
pure and applied sciences, and the humanities. 


Dr. Shores, the author, is Dean of the Library School at Florida State University, and 


Small Library Buying List 

The American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, has announced publication of the new 
8th edition of Buying List of Books for 
Small Libraries, by Orilla T. Blackshear. 
This 224 page work lists approximately 1800 
basic titles published, for the most part, from 
1945 to 1953. It is arranged by decimal 
classification with suggested subject head- 
ings and simple classification numbers for 
nonfiction titles, Materials grouped for the 
librarian’s convenience include: reference 
works, aids to book selection, sources of 
free and inexpensive materials, librarians’ 
tools, and books for young people. L.C. 
card numbers, Wilson catalog cards, and 
paper-bound editions are indicated where 
available. A “must” in either the new or 
well established small library, for the 
librarian without opportunity to examine 
books before purchase and without access 
to expensive bibliographic tools. 

Mrs. Blackshear, the author, is public 
library Consultant to the Traveling Library 
and Extension Department of the Wisconsin 
State Free Library Commission at Madison. 


$3.75. 
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Land of the Sky Blue Waters 
Compiled by Emily L. Mayne, Supervisor of Extension Library 


Readers of Minnesota Libraries have files 
containing many carefully compiled lists of 
Minnesota authors and their works. 

However, the coming of the American 
Library Association Conference to the Twin 
Cities, June 21-26 provides a provocative 
occasion to read again fascinating chapters 
in the story of Minnesota. Conference visi- 
tors will want to know what makes Min- 
nesota itself, so different from the other 
forty-seven states! 

Minnesota librarians may choose to dis- 
play some of the books included in this 
short list. Visitors may wish to read them 
later, seeing in retrospect blue lakes, green 
forests, wide prairies — perhaps even Paul 


and Babe! 


This Is Minnesota 
Blegen, T. C. With various voices. Webb, 


1949. 

Drury, John. Historic Midwest houses. 
Univ. of Minn. 1947. 

Federal writers’ project. Minnesota. Minne- 
sota; a state guide. rev. ed. Hastings, 1954. 

Gray, James. Pine, stream and prairie. 
Knopf, 1945. 

Havighurst, Walter. Long ships passing; 
the story of the Great Lakes. Macmillan, 
1942. 

Havighurst, Walter. Upper Mississippi: a 
wilderness saga. Farrar, 1937. 

Jaques, F. P. Canoe country. Univ. of 
Minn. 1938. 

Jaques, F. P. Snowshoe country. Univ. of 
Minn. 1944. 

LeSueur, Meridel. 
Duell, 1945. 

Willard, D. E. Story of the North Star state. 
Webb, 1922. o.p. 1950. (Geology of Min- 
nesota 

Writers’ program. Minnesota. The Minne- 
sota Arrowhead country. Whitman, 1941. 


These Add to Minnesota’s Fame 

Blum, Fred. Toward a democratic work 
program; the Hormel packing house 
workers’ experiment. Harper, 1953. 


North Star country. 


* Fiction 


Bridges, Leonard. Iron millionaire: life of 
Charlemagne Tower. Univ. of Penn. 
1952. 

Clapesattle, H. B. The Doctors Mayo. 
Univ. of Minn. 1941. (Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester) 

De Kruif, P. H. Seven iron men. Harcourt, 
1929. 0.p. 1950. (Merrick Brothers) 

Gray, James. The University of Minnesota. 
1851-1951. Univ. of Minn. 1951. 

Holand, .H. R. Westward from Vinland. 
Duell, 1940. (Kensington rune stone) 

Jordan, P. I. The people’s health: a history 
of public health in Minnesota to 1948. 
Minn. hist. soc. 1953. 

Larson, A. M. History of the white pine in- 
dustry in Minnesota. Univ. of Minn. 
1949. 

Minnesota, Governor’s Interracial Commis- 
sion. Race relations in Minnesota. The 
Commission, 1948. (Parts published sepa- 
rately in revised editions.) 

Sherman, J. K. Music and maestros. Univ. 
of Minn. 1952. (Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra) 

Sickels, A. L. Around the world in St. Paul. 
Univ. of Minn. 1945. (Festival of Na- 


tions) 


Here and There in Minnesota 


Berthel, M. E. Horns of thunder; the life 
and times of James M. Goodhue. Minn. 
hist. soc. 1948. 

Brink, Carol. Harps in the wind; the story 
of the singing Hutchinsons. Macmillan, 
1947. (Hutchinson) 

Cannon, Cornelia. Red rust. Little, 1928. 
o.p. 1950. (Wheat lands)* 

Dahl, Borghild. Homecoming. Dutton, 
1953. (Minneapolis and Clay County )* 
Gag, Wanda. Growing pains. Coward, 

1940. 0.p. 1952. (New Ulm) 

Krause, Herbert. The oxcart trail. Bobbs, 
1954. (St. Paul, Red River Valley )* 

Lovelace, Maud. Early candlelight. Univ. 
of Minn. 1929. (Fort Snelling)* 
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Lovelace, Maud, and Lovelace, D. W. One Seeley, Mabel. Chuckling fingers. Double- 
stayed at Welcome. Day, 1934. 0.p. 1950. day, 1941. o.p. 1950. (North Shore)* 
(Martin County )* der. M.I h lley. Nort 8 

O’Meara, Walter. The trees went forth. ny chiheld) ee A SE 
Crown, 1947.* 

Ostenso, Martha. O river remember! Dodd, Stevens, James. Paul Bunyan. and ed. 


1943. 0.p. 1950. (Red River Valley)* Knopf, 1947. (Bemidji, Brainerd) 
Rolvaag, O. E. The boat of longing. Harper, Wise, Mrs. Evelyn. Long tomorrow. Apple- 
1933. 0.p. 1950. (Minneapolis )* ton, 1938. o.p. 1950. (St. James)* 
*Fiction 








Finland’s only English language magazine, Finlandia Pictorial, in its May 
issue, contains an article of special interest to American librarians. 
The article, entitled “Finland’s Readingest Town,” tells of Joensuu, a city 


of some 8000 people in Eastern Finland, which feels it has a good claim to the 
title of the readingest town in one of the readingest countries in the world. 


Joensuu’s public library has a collection of 20,000 volumes, or 2.5 for every 
man, woman and child in town. Book loans last year added up to 45,000 — that’s 
5.5 loans for each and every person in Joensuu. 


The librarian, Mrs. Katri Kokkonen, is probably the busiest person in town 
after 6 p.m. of a weekday when the big rush begins. The librarian, who also 
happens to be chairman of the Joensuu Municipal Theater board, has her own 
theory on why the people of Joensuu read so much. 


“I suppose the main reason is that Joensuu is a typical school town,” she 
says. “We have three secondary schools which lead to the university, one inter- 
mediary school, a seminary and a central trade school. The students are our best 
customers.” 


“But,” she adds, “it seems the interest in reading has spread to other people 
as well. Library cards are held by people of all ages and classes.” 

Among the reading habits of the people of Joensuu are some that surprise 
even the librarian — the interest in English, for example. 


“More people read English than Swedish,” Mrs. Kokkonen says. “And 
Swedish, after all, is one of Finland’s two primary languages.” 

Non-fiction is very popular, apparently because of the large number of stu- 
dents. Other favorites include poetry and new books. Among classics which are 
always in demand are the works of Dumas, Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy. Con- 
temporary writers whose books are always in demand include Erich Remarque 
and Ernest Hemingway. Among Finnish writers, F. E. Sillanpaa, Mika Waltari 
and Aino Kallas are the most popular. 


The librarian has found that the time-honored and ever-popular “who- 
dunnits” get dog-eared through constant use. The boys continue to demand 
Tarzan books, and Jules Verne has to compete with comic books. The girls still 
like Montgomery’s Anne series. 

Surprisingly perhaps, Joensuu’s librarian is not at the moment concerned 
over financial problems. 

“For now at least, we have enough space,” she says. “And we get 1,350,000 
marks (about $60,000) a year for the purchase and binding of books. That means 
we get about 1,500 new books every year. Since we remove only 140-150 books 
a year from circulation, this means that the number of books will double within 
ten years or so. Then we'll need more space.” 
































Extension Workshop 


The Library Extension Section of the American Library Association will 
sponsor a conference to be held 8:30-9:30 a.m., Monday through Friday, June 
21-25 in the Lantern Room of the Leamington Hotel. There is no workshop fee. 


Every Minnesota library, large or small, has an interest in Improving Library 
Service Through Cooperation, the theme of the conference. Librarians and trus- 
tees are invited to participate in this workshop, with national leaders in library 
extension leading the discussions. Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley, President, Library 
Extension Section, will open the meeting. 


Monday, June 21 


The Trend Toward Cooperation. Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk. 
Tuesday, June 22 
Cooperation Among Existing Libraries, a symposium. Helen A. Young, 
Hennepin County Library, Leader. Participants: Mrs. Lura G. Currier, Mis- 
sissippi State Library Commission; Mrs. Helen S. Gilbert, Cadillac-Wexford 
Public Library, Michigan; Verna Nistendirk, Boonslick Regional Library, 
Missouri; Florence E. Harshe, Watertown Regional Library Service Center, 
N. Y.; Helen E. Kremer, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Wednesday, June 23 


What Does the Growing School Population Mean in Terms of School and 
Public Library Cooperation? a panel. Dorothy Strouse, Lucas County Li- 
brary, Ohio, Leader. Participants: Helen C. Oeschger, Omaha Public School 
Libraries, Nebraska; Mary Louise Giraud, Tensas Parish Library, Louisiana; 
Florence Jordan, Columbia-Lafayette Regional Library, Arkansas; Elizabeth 
Burr, Wisconsin Free Library Commission; Roxana Austin, State Department 
of Education, Georgia. 


Thursday, June 24 


Inter-state Cooperation ... How Effective Can It Be? Ruth Warncke, Kent 
County Library, Michigan, Leader. Participants: Julia D. Bennett, Director, 
Washington Office, A.L.A.; Ernestine Grafton, State Library, Virginia; 
Maryan Reynolds, State Library, Washington. 


Friday, June 25 
What Is the Role of the Librarian in the Political Process? Louise A. Nixon, 
Nebraska Public Library Commission, Leader. Participants: Mrs. A. J. Quig- 
ley, Trustee, Seattle Public Library, Washington; Mrs. Carma R. Zimmer- 
man, California State Library; Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Great Falls Public 
Library, Montana. 


James Coke, Research Assistant, Municipal Reference Bureau, University of 
Minnesota, will make a critical evaluation of the conference. 


Margaret Fulmer, Library School, University of Minnesota, has served as chair- 
man of the planning committee. Advance registrations should be sent to her. 




















